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In Defense of Higher Education 


By J. HILLIS MILLER 


Higher Education in Wartime and the Chicago Plan 


N FEBRUARY 6, 1941, Brig- 
adier General Hershey said 


that “every care must be 
exercised to prevent a condition in 
which the personnel of colleges would 
appear to the general public as a group 
which has special privileges.” Leaders 
of higher education have been loyal to 
this principle—so loyal, in fact, that 
they have forgotten that training can 
be accomplished outside academic 
halls more easily than can education. 
In brief, educators have made little 
defense of the traditional purposes of 
higher education in their eagerness to 
do the bidding of the armed forces of 
our Government. There may have 
been no reasonable alternative, but 
we are in danger of forgetting what 
George A. Gullette, of the Uni- 
versity of Toledo, pointed out so 
clearly when he said: ‘Totalitarian 
governments require many trained 
but few educated men. Democracies 
require many of both.” 





There now comes a new challenge 
to higher and secondary education 
from an unexpected source. This time 
it comes from the educators them- 
selves. The Educational Policies 
Commission recommends that seven- 
teen-year-old high-school students who 
have reached senior standing be ad- 
mitted to college and be permitted in 
one year to earn a high-school diploma 
and credit for a year in college. This 
proposal has received the blessing of 
the President of the American Council 
on Education. It adds fuel to the fire 
started by a few college and univer- 
sity presidents who have suddenly 
decided that the senior year in high 
school has been a waste of time and 
that it may well be eliminated. It is 
interesting to observe that these 
presidents are among the educators 
who in the past have insisted that not 
less than four years of pre-professional 
work is desirable for admission to 
professional schools. They are also 
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among the educators who criticized 
President Hutchins, of the University 
of Chicago, for proposing that the 
program of study leading to the 
liberal-arts degree be truncated. Con- 
sidering as a unit the four-year college 
course of study, Mr. Hutchins pro- 
posed that the time for getting a 
liberal education occupy two-fourths 
of the time it has traditionally encom- 
passed. Considering as a unit the last 
year of high school and four years of 
college, totaling five years, the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission pro- 
poses that the program leading to the 
undergraduate degree occupy three- 
fifths of the time it has taken tra- 
ditionally. This new proposal takes 
five years of schooling and by means 
of merging and accelerating purports 
to turn out an educated person in 
three years. This proposal, in the judg- 
ment of many educators, would do 
violence to the sound and con- 
structive work of the senior year in 
high school and also to the difficult 
year of exploration, orientation, and 
adjustment in college. It would be 
neither “fish nor fowl,” but is, I 
suspect, a little more fishy than foul. 


HE University of the State of 

New York and the Board of 
Regents have taken a position against 
any truncation of secondary educa- 
tion or of higher education, thus rec- 
ognizing the need of time not only for 
the accumulation of sound informa- 
tion and sound knowledge, but also for 
maturation, growth, and develop- 
ment. Through its regularly consti- 
tuted authorities, the State of New 
York has made important concessions 
in the desperate situation which has 
confronted higher education during 
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the last year or two. The Board of 
Regents has reduced the semester 
from 16 weeks to 15 weeks, thus 
making it possible for colleges to offer 
three terms during the year. It has 
encouraged the acceleration of courses 
of study in colleges, universities, and 
professional schools. It has _ been 
instrumental in having the scholarship 
law amended so that scholarship 
holders may receive three stipends a 
year rather than two. It has proposed 
amendments to professional laws to 
permit professional schools to accel- 
erate, and it has amended many of its 
rules and regulations having to do 
with professional examinations and 
the like in order to give right of way 
to the needs of war. Moreover, the 
Board of Regents has waived all rules 
and regulations, making it possible for 
the institutions of the state to give 
soldier students as much as 10 semes- 
ter-hours of credit for educational 
experiences in the armed services. 

The Board of Regents now comes 
forward with new proposals and addi- 
tional statements of policy. Its first 
proposal is an answer to, even though 
drawn before, the announcement of 
the Educational Policies Commission. 
The Board recommends that, instead 
of delimiting the high-school course of 
study, “‘students of unusual ability in 
secondary schools be permitted to 
undertake additional or accelerated 
courses, if in the judgment of the 
secondary-school authorities they may 
thereby be prepared adequately and 
in less time for higher education.” 

In addition, the Board of Regents 
proposes to go along with the Army 
Institute plan! for school and college 
credit for military service as outlined 


1Now the United States Armed Forces Institute. 
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by the Subcommittee on Education of 
the Joint Army-Navy Committee on 
Welfare and Recreation. It approves 
in principle the plan for an enlisted 
training corps in the colleges and uni- 
versities and “recognizes the need for 
a new curriculum concentration in the 
first two years of the college course 
pursuant to the needs as outlined by 
the armed forces of the Government.” 
It recognizes the responsibility of col- 
leges and universities “in training 
students physically for any eventual- 
ity in the war effort.” It recommends 
that women’s colleges go on accel- 
erated programs. It urges the Federal 
Government “ to arrange for the widest 
possible participation of all types of 
institutions of higher learning in the 
war effort.” It favors the establish- 
ment of additional collegiate schools 
of nursing in co-operation with the 
Federal Government. It urges the 
doubling of the present number of 
state scholarships and doubling the 
stipend for each scholarship, and rec- 
ognizes the necessity of continuing the 
availability of state scholarships on a 
three-term basis during the war. 
While “recognizing that liberal-arts 
programs must necessarily receive less 
emphasis than usual during the war,” 
the Board of Regents calls attention 
to the fact that “‘the vigor and con- 
tinuity of liberal education are im- 
portant to the health, welfare, and 
safety of the nation and that the wis- 
dom of maintaining liberal education 
as far as possible during and after the 
war should be kept constantly before 
the American people.” 

In canceling the registration of 
courses of study leading to the 
Bachelor’s degree at the University 
of Chicago, however, the University 
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of the State of New York has been 
motivated by a number of considera- 
tions. The University of Chicago has 
disregarded the regulation of the 
New York Commissioner of Educa- 
tion pursuant to which, as to others 
not now affected, its undergraduate 
courses of study were officially reg- 
istered; to wit, that the University 
should require graduation from high 
school as one of the conditions of 
student admission. Also, the wartime 
policy for higher education in New 
York State, recently adopted by the 
Board of Regents, stipulates among 
other requirements that New York 
colleges and universities demand as 
the condition for admission, graduation 
from an approved secondary school. 
The withdrawal of the registration 
of courses of study at the University 
of Chicago seemed appropriate in 
fairness to New York State colleges 
and universities and to nearly 650 
additional colleges and universities 
throughout the United States and 
foreign countries which continue to 
meet the registration requirements of 
New York. The Regents’ rules gov- 
erning the award of the Bachelor’s 
degree, the several statutes prescrib- 
ing the preliminary educational re- 
quirements for all professions, and the 
regulations of the Commissioner of 
Education with respect to the issuance 
of qualifying certificates for admission 
to professional schools, admission to 
state professional examinations, and 
the evaluation of foreign credentials 
are all violated or ignored when an 
institution affiliated with the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York fails to 
require graduation from high school 
as a prerequisite for admission. 
Furthermore, the University of the 
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State of New York has provided for 
and encouraged acceleration of courses 
of study for the duration of the war in 
secondary schools, in colleges and 
universities, and in professional schools 
in lieu of “truncation” or ‘“‘abbrevia- 
tion” of the courses of study at the 
various levels. By modifying and 
waiving rules and regulations, by 
amending the laws, and by making a 
generous allowance for educational 
experience in the armed services, the 
State of New York considers that it 
has gone as far as it should go at this 
time in the modification of the edu- 
cational process. Also, the Com- 
missioner of Education and_ the 
Divisions of Higher and Professional 
Education question the relative sound- 
ness of the educational plan now in 
effect at the University of Chicago. 


N ANNOUNCING the cancellation 
of the registration of courses of 
study leading to the undergraduate 
degrees at the University of Chicago, 
it was stated that we do not presume 
to say that all the educational wisdom 
is on our side. We recognize certain 
values in the educational reconnais- 
sance now being carried on by the 
University of Chicago. We do not 
believe, however, that results to date 
justify a wholesale offensive against 
the time-honored traditions and con- 
ditions controlling the award of the 
Bachelor’s degree. The Chicago plan 
is still another quantitative concept of 
education which fails to give sufficient 
credence to such all-important terms 
as maturation, growth and development, 
and enrichment. Time itself is not the 
essence of sound liberal education. 
Neither less time nor more time should 
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be the credendum of modern educa- 
tors. Human history and recent hu- 
man experience have lengthened their 
shadows. To grope one’s way back to 
the reality of the past, to find one’s 
way through the intricate labyrinth 
of the present, and to prepare one’s 
self to venture into the unpredictable 
future take more time, if anything, 
than they did even when President 
Hutchins and those of us who are his 
contemporaries were being educated. 
Liberal learning in the kind of world 
ours has turned out to be must not be 
sold short nor sold over the bargain 
counter. That there will be in the 
future more short courses in some 
senior colleges, junior colleges, and 
technical institutes—technical, semi- 
professional, vocational and terminal 
in character—no one will deny, and 
they will in time, no doubt, lead to an 
appropriate symbol or degree. These 
courses, however, should not and must 
not be confused with liberal learning 
in America or substituted for it either 
through the use of traditional sym- 
bols or by means of administrative 
arrangements. [Vol. XIV, No. 3] 


Pertinent Comments 
INCE the University of Chicago 


is aware that most accrediting 
agencies think of education in terms 
of years spent in educational in- 
stitutions, it has never expected that 
these agencies would regard fourteen 
years of education, however good, as 
the equivalent of sixteen years, how- 
ever poor. It has always assumed 
that, pending a change in the con- 
ventional conception of the content 
and organization of liberal education, 
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students receiving its B.A. at the end 
of the sophomore year would be 
treated as juniors by agencies and 
institutions which have not endorsed 
or adopted the Chicago Plan. The 
University is at a loss to understand 
why Mr. Miller and the New York 
State Board of Regents should make 
such elaborate announcements of and 
take such obvious pride in their 
discovery of one of the elementary 


facts of life. 
Rosert M. Hurtcuins 
President, University of Chicago 


N THE opinion of the writer the 

trend regarding articulation and ac- 
celeration of bright students in New 
York State is distinctly on the down 
grade. It is seriously hampered, at 
least in Buffalo, by the recent attitude 
of the state educational department 
at Albany in two respcts. First, there 
is a tendency in the direction of 
rigidity. Just when it seemed possible 
to experiment here and there with the 
requirement of 16 units of high-school 
credit before college entrance, allow- 
ing occasional students to enter college 
with 15 or perhaps 14 units, if they 
were decidedly superior, we have been 
denied any such right. According to 
state authority it is now highly irreg- 
ular, if not illegitimate, for any stu- 
dent to take even a course in college 
unless he has the full 16 units of 
high-school work salted away, even 
though he definitely intends to com- 
plete high-school examinations later. 

The state department fully sanc- 
tions the entrance to college of a near 
moron who attends high school for 
five or six years, finally passing 16 
units, perhaps with a Regents’ exam- 
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ination average of 65, perhaps with 
two units of typewriting, with a unit 
of band, with arithmetic, mechanical 
drawing, music, and the like, thrown 
in to make up the 16; but it does not 
sanction the entrance of a brilliant 
boy or girl with 15 units of high 
academic work (Regents’ average of 
g0 plus). Any type of test, taken 
anywhere under any educator would 
show that the latter would score much 
higher than the former. He would 
score twice as high in any objective 
test on the college level. There is a 
world of evidence, and the educators 
at Albany are not blind, except 
perhaps hysterically. 

Second, it is apparent that the edu- 
cational department in Albany gives 
undue weight to the representations 
of the secondary-school group. They 
argue nonrealistically that the high 
school can do a better job for bright 
young persons than the college, when 
they are mainly interested in holding 
students in high school to keep up 
school appropriations from Albany 
(60 cents a day per student, I believe). 
There is no other reasonable explana- 
tion of such rigidity at this time, when 
definitely superior students could 
easily in their seventeenth year finish 
a year or year and a half of pre- 
professional or scientific training before 
they become subject to the draft. 

The state department threatens to 
take away the right of comprehensive 
anticipatory examinations; that is, of 
allowing colleges to examine for col- 
lege credit those who may have picked 
up experience and knowledge from 
other sources than high-school classes. 
It may look shady to them that such 
credit can be earned. Or does it look 
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a little likely to modify the stereo- 
typed advance of superior people? 
Our experience at Buffalo for ten 
years, according with similar expe- 
rience elsewhere, has shown that 
advanced credit through examina- 
tions, taken in subject-matter over 
and beyond material required for 
high-school graduation, is a decided 
stimulant to student, to high-school 
teacher, and to college instructor. The 
student is encouraged in really inde- 
pendent self-education on a sizable 
scale through syllabi furnished by the 
college. The high-school teacher often 
benefits by informally coaching her 
outstanding pupils far beyond the 
usual high-school level, and many are 
enthusiastic over the procedure. The 
college teacher improves his work so 
as to leave no shade of doubt that 
he is teaching merely a _ high-school 
course. We have seen this up-grading 
of college work take place repeatedly. 

Why all this glorification of the 
high school for the superior student? 
Any school is to be judged by its 
average level, and every Tom and 
Dick is in high school now. Instead 
of taking a real existing high-school 
educational system, the state is pic- 
turing a utopian but very unlikely 
system, in which the ablest students 
are highly stimulated to their best 
efforts. In a few high schools where 
there are special classes for the 
superior students, this may be pos- 
sible, but in general the superior stu- 
dents report a tendency to loaf in the 
senior year because the standards are 
not high. 

The argument that full social ma- 
turity is desirable for college attend- 
ance is doubtless a good one for the 
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fifteen-year-olds and most students 
who are sixteen, many of whom can 
qualify successfully for college. It is 
a questionable argument for the 
seventeen-year-olds, especially in large 
schools in which there are rela- 
tively fewer leadership positions than 
would be found in the average college. 
The so-called leader nucleus of any 
large school group is quite small. 
Moreover, the great majority of sci- 
entists and professional men may not 
need practice in organization control 
and clubs; certainly they do not get it. 

The gravest problem of all in the 
state education department at present 
is the presumption that the college 
cannot choose during a critical period 
of war emergency, or. for experimental 
purposes, those whom it believes it 
can serve best. An assistant com- 
missioner in the department has 
announced openly that high schools 
can serve young students better than 
many colleges. This may be true of 
the lower half of high-school grad- 
uates, or in the case of some colleges; 
but he has not the slightest proof of 
it for good students in colleges with 
proficient teaching staffs. Every study 
of young students in college has 
shown their superiority in college 
classes over the students*of average 
age. But the state may be in for an 
era of educational paternalism dom- 
inated by the secondary-school bloc, 
in the face of all the evidence. The 
state educational budget is channeled 
toward the public school, and New 
York colleges who benefit little by 
state support bow to the inevitable 
pressure. 


Epwarop S, Jones 
Dean of Students, University 


of Buffalo 
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Liberal Arts in Wartime 


By MAX BLACK ann ARTHUR E. MURPHY 


Dangers Threatening the Liberal Use of Ideas 


HE Army, we are told by 

those in authority, is des- 

perately short of every kind 
of technical specialist. It is the clear 
duty of the colleges and universities 
to make available their utmost re- 
sources of teachers and material 
equipment to meet the present de- 
ficiencies in vocational and technical 
education, even if the readjustments 
which such a program will involve 
should mean a far-reaching inter- 
ference with the long-term aims of 
peacetime education. That this is a 
reasonable demand in the present 
emergency no responsible educator 
will wish to deny. But the pressure 
for increased technical training has 
become associated with a very differ- 
ent and highly questionable demand. 
It is being assumed, almost without 
debate, that the liberal arts must be 
regarded and treated as a casualty of 
the war. 

Sometimes this is said contemptu- 
ously by busy men, sweeping aside 
irrelevant ornament in a time of 
national emergency. With Mr. Harry 
Hopkins they “see no reason for 
wasting time on what today are non- 
essentials, such as Chaucer and 
Latin.” They agree with ‘him in 
thinking of education in terms of “‘a 
diploma” that “can only be framed 
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and hung on the wall.” “A shell that 
a boy or girl helps to make,” unlike a 
diploma, we gather, “can kill a lot of 
Japs.”! And we are led to infer that 
in times of real emergency the more 
intangible educational values which a 
whole generation of Americans has 
labored to foster in its schools are 
of no more importance than any other 
parlor decorations. 

It is more disturbing when the 
same view is formulated explicitly by 
an influential educational statesman. 
A few months ago, President Day, 
of Cornell University, in an address 
reported in the New York Times on 
November 28, proclaimed the black- 
out of liberal education. He is 
reported as saying that 
the Army and Navy feel that a liberal arts 
education is not relevant to combat 
forces. They don’t make killers by going 
the liberal arts way. I am rather per- 
suaded that is true. Liberal education is 
substantially out for the duration. It is 
one of the war casualties. 

In such an utterance as this, with 
its astounding reduction of the educa- 
tional problems of this war and the 
peace to follow to the promoting of 
those qualifications which make efh- 
cient killers, there appears no sign of 


1Hopkins, Harry. “You and Your Family Will 
Be Mobilized,” American Magazine, 134, (Decem- 
ber, 1942), p- I9. 
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any sort of understanding of what we 
shall be losing if liberal education is 
in effect blacked out. Our duty in 
this war cannot be restricted to the 
demands of military efficiency; we 
have still to recognize the obligation 
to educate a generation of “citizen 
soldiers” who will continue to be 
citizens when they have ceased being 
soldiers. Before the final steps are 
taken which make the loss of all liberal 
education inevitable, it is imperative 
that we consider intelligently what 
we are doing and what it means. 

The system of selective service, 
with the training it provides, is not 
only a means of fighting the enemy; 
it is, also, a system of education for 
the young men of America, replacing 
for many thousands what has in the 
past been provided by the colleges. 
It was not designed for that purpose, 
nor is it the system which we should 
have preferred if the war had not 
forced it upon us. But it will function 
in that capacity none the less, both 
positively and negatively. Many men 
will come out of it better disciplined 
than when they went in, and with 
skills they would not otherwise have 
acquired. Many will also lack goods 
that might otherwise have been theirs. 
Casualties are inevitable, and when 
they are necessary to the total war 
effort it is idle to complain of them. 
If, however, the aspects of civilization 
and the habits of thought which the 
liberal arts have preserved in the past 
are among those casualties—not just 
for a special group but for the whole 
body of able-bodied men now of 
college age—the loss will be a ruinous 
one. Nor has its necessity as yet 
by any means been established. 
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AT this loss will be is plain 
enough for those who care to 
see it. The training proposed will 
simply leave vacant that whole area 
of mental life which lies between 
indoctrination—the inculcation of an 
attitude of unconditional acceptance 
of unexamined ends—and technical 
skill for the attainment of ends set 
by authority. The liberal arts and 
the sciences when they are pursued 
freely, that is, not merely for the 
acquisition of manipulative skills, are 
“liberal” in a twofold sense. As 
contrasted with any system of indoc- 
trination, they use ideas “freely” to 
examine and evaluate, in the light of 
the best knowledge available, the 
goods that are currently proposed as 
worth pursuing. And as contrasted 
with all forms of technical training, 
they are “free” in the range of expe- 
rience to which they appeal and the 
breadth of understanding of human 
nature and its good which they pro- 
vide. Such insight is not to be 
picked up at haphazard, found in odd 
moments of passive listening to the 
loose talk and confused thinking that 
passes for enlightenment in press, 
pulpit, radio, and popular magazines. 
It is the fruit of intellectual discipline 
and wide knowledge, the heritage of 
a great tradition and the rational 
basis for its continuance and enrich- 
ment. A generation that loses contact 
with that discipline and that tradition 
may continue, when suitably “indoc- 
trinated,” to worship ideas as fetishes 
ar enjoy them irresponsibly as toys. 
It will not have the means or the 
mental equipment to use them ration- 
ally for the intellectual mastery of 
experience. 
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LIBERAL ARTS IN WARTIME 


Yet we shall expect our soldiers, 
when they return as peacetime cit- 
jzens, to bear their share and pro- 
gressively to assume the leadership in 
the political life of this country. It is 
as obvious as anything can be that 
the problems of the peace will be 
arduous, involving a radical re- 
examination of accepted ideas, and a 
willingness to experiment freely, but 
responsibly, with new types of social 
organization. In a democracy we 
ask for clear thinking and intelligent 
decision on such issues. Where are we 
to get them? What will the genera- 
tion now being trained for responsible 
citizenship have to think with? They 
will have a mass of undigested experi- 
ence, a set of high-pressure ideals still 
accepted with docility in some in- 
stances and in others cynically rejected 
when the pressure of military dis- 
cipline has relaxed. They will be 
illiterates in the whole area of the 
estimate of long-range policies and 
human values. It is to be feared that 
the liberal-arts colleges will not be 
the only casualties if such a program 
is seriously accepted. 

But, it will be said, this is obviously 
only a short-term program. The men 
now in the army will return to the 
colleges after the war, the pendulum 
will swing again in the direction of 
liberal studies, and all will be as it 
was after a regrettable but minor 
interruption. Is there any assurance 
that this will be the case? A pen- 
dulum does not resume its normal 
swing when the mechanism that kept 
it moving has been radically impaired. 
It is not only that the colleges them- 
selves will have been starved out, with 
respect to this phase of their activity, 
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their staffs dispersed, and the younger 
men deflected into other lines of 
work. The main fact, surely, will be 
this: The men who do return to the 
colleges will have witnessed an im- 
pressive demonstration of popular 
and governmental contempt for the 
values for which the liberal arts 
stand. They will know that when, in 
times of social pressure, we were 
called upon to determine “‘priorities,”’ 
these were the phases of university 
education that were set aside as hav- 
ing nothing to contribute, as being, 
for practical purposes, of no account. 
Lacking any firsthand knowledge of 
their own as to what a liberal educa- 
tion means and faced with the con- 
stantly growing pressure for detailed 
training in particular skills—from 
copy reading for journalists to class- 
room management for teachers—they 
will not be likely to take seriously a 
discipline on which their country has 
placed so low a value. Peace as well as 
well as war has its priorities. The 
liberal arts have had an almost pro- 
hibitively difficult time in the recent 
past to maintain themselves against 
the growing pressure of specialization. 
If they are now to be substantially 
wiped out as nonessential “for the 
duration,” there is little likelihood 
that they can recover for many years 
to come—if indeed they recover at all. 


O THE men who today hold in 

their hands the fate of American 
education want this to happen? Do 
they want a generation of citizens 
illiterate in the great tradition of 
humanistic learning to which our own 
ideals of liberty are embodied, un- 
trained and irresponsible in the use 
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of ideas to understand and evaluate 
the ends of conduct, ignorant and 
contemptuous of any ideals that lie 
beyond the scope of a quasi mechan- 
ical manipulation or are not enforced 
by authoritarian indoctrination? Do 
they want American education in this 
fashion to be represented to the 
countries which, in the event of our 
victory, will regard us as a model 
worthy of emulation? Is the world 
that men thus trained will build the 
sort of world that justifies and makes 
sense of the war and the sacrifices we 
are called on to make for its prosecu- 
tion? These are not merely rhetorical 
questions. In presenting them we are 
asking that those responsible for the 
future well-being of this country not 
less than its present victory face the 
consequences of what in this matter 
they are doing and propose to do. 
What is the alternative to this 
melancholy prospect? We cannot 
properly ask that the war be stopped 
in order that college undergraduates 
may continue to study Plato or 
Milton or Goethe in the leisurely 
manner to which they have become 
accustomed. But we are obligated, if 
we value the liberal use of ideas as an 
essential element in a democratic 
culture, to ask at least two things. 
The first is that the work of those 
men who are returned to the colleges 
for further training include some ele- 
ments of a liberal education, so that 
they may know at firsthand what 
such an education means and what it 
contributes to the intellectual mas- 
tery of experience. This training can 
be given in a number of ways; the 
two mentioned here are only the most 
obviously available and pertinent. 
One is a study of the issues of the 
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present war, conducted specifically, 
not as indoctrination or mere prop. 
aganda, but as free and responsible 
inquiry into the meaning of conflicting 
ideals and their implications for post- 
war action. The content of such a 
course would have to be limited by 
the demands of an accelerated pro- 
gram, but the atmosphere in which it 
would be conducted would be pre- 
cisely that which a democracy in 
wartime ought most carefully to pre- 
serve and to teach its citizen soldiers 
to value. The other way is a study of 
the traditions and culture of the 
countries with which we are associated 
in the present war and to which the 
soldiers may later be sent. The 
experience of the last war was suf- 
ficient to show that association with 
foreigners whose habits and traditions 
are not understood is as likely to 
breed contempt and hostility as to 
develop into friendship. The aware- 
ness that there are genuine values in 
ways of conduct, speech, and thought 
that differ from our own can at this 
point have a very salutary effect. 
The lack of it can hardly fail to nar- 
row the area of common understand- 
ing on which a co-operative postwar 
order might be built. Elementary 
prudence would dictate a concern for 
this sort of training in the use and 
appreciation of ideas which neither 
indoctrination nor mechanical manip- 
ulation can supply. Our enemies at 
least have shown that ideas matter 
not less than machines in a total war. 
A democracy cannot afford to neglect 
that lesson, or to fail to add to it a 
further principle of its own that the 
ideas that matter most are those that 
men accept for themselves and on 
their own responsibility. If we de- 
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prive them of the means and methods 
of making up their own minds we shall 
have lost, in the process, something 
for which no amount of mechanical 
skill can compensate. 


HE second thing we can ask is 

that plans be made now, with the 
requisite official sanction and finan- 
cial support, for the rehabilitation of 
the liberal arts after the war. The 
task of postwar education can be 
nothing less than the development of 
men prepared to accept the respon- 
sibilities and make the most of the 
opportunities of the freedom they 
have been promised. This task cannot 
be met without a renewed understand- 
ing of the liberal arts and the dis- 
ciplines they represent. And it will 
not be met unless these disciplines 
and the values they embody become 
a part of the education of all our 
students, not as engineers or farmers 
or schoolteachers, but as men capable 
of appreciating the meaning and the 
worth of their common humanity. 
This rehabilitation is not a matter of 
tinkering half-heartedly with existing 
curriculums or coaxing kind words 
about “cultural values” from men of 
affairs. It will need a new constructive 
program, thoroughly worked out and 
substantially supported, for applying 
the ideals of liberal education to 
postwar problems. There is need, 
also, of a systematic campaign of 
popular education to broaden the 
range of the understanding and use of 
the liberal arts outside the limits of 
the universities. Men in this field 
whose services are not elsewhere 
required for the war effort should be 
assigned the task of developing this 
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program and planning this campaign, 
with the approval and support of 
both academic and governmental au- 
thorities. We cannot afford to be as 
ill-prepared for peace and its prob- 
lems as we were for war, or to waste 
the talents of those who could now be 
effectively at work on this essential 
task. 

We advocate such a program with 
full awareness of the seriousness of 
the present war and the extraordinary 
efforts which will be required to bring 
it to a successful conclusion. We are 
far from pleading for “education as 
usual”; the colleges have already 
made and will continue to make the 
most strenuous efforts to supply the 
technical education which is de- 
manded by the kind of conflict in 
which we are engaged. But they 
would be betraying the purposes for 
which they were founded if they al- 
lowed the utmost stringencies of a total 
war to deflect them from their duty of 
fostering the growth of intelligent, 
humane, and responsible citizens. 

In his message of greeting to the 
National Institute on Education and 
the War (Washington, August 28) 
President Roosevelt prayed “that our 
young people will learn in the schools 
and in the colleges the wisdom and 
forbearance and patience needed by 
men and women of good will who seek 
to bring to this earth a lasting peace.” 
How else can we hope to develop such 
wisdom and such good will, how else 
expect to bring about a lasting peace, 
except by the utmost devotion to 
those purposes embodied in liberal 
education which are the very heart of 
the principles we are fighting to 
preserve? [Vol. XIV, No. 3] 








The Beirut Plan for College 
Education 


By STEPHEN B. L. PENROSE, JR. 


Suggestions from the Administrative Experience of an American College in Syria 


UCH attention has _ been 
given in recent years to the 
question of terminating the 


college education of the average stu- 
dent at the end of sophomore year, 
while reserving the upper classes to 
those unusual students who could 
best profit from a more intensive and 
individualized course of study. It is 
not widely known that since 1932 the 
question has been answered in prac- 
tice at one first-class American univer- 
sity, which, significantly enough, is 
situated well outside the United 
States. This is the American Univer- 
sity of Beirut, in Beirut, Lebanon, 
which celebrated its seventy-seventh 
anniversary in 1943. 

Lest anyone question the status of 
such a relatively unfamiliar institu- 
tion, let it be said at once that the 
American University of Beirut is 
chartered under the University of the 
State of New York and is approved 
by the Board of Regents; that it 
operates first-class schools of med- 
icine, pharmacy, and nursing, in 
addition to the college of arts and 
sciences; and that in conjunction 
with International College, formerly 
of Smyrna, Turkey, but since 1936 at 
Beirut, it has a student body of 


slightly more than two thousand reg- 
istrants. Though each institution has 
its own board of trustees in America, 
the field administration is unified 
under the presidency of Bayard Dodge. 

International College is itself sev- 
eral schools in one. It operates an 
elementary school (Arabic) of six 
grades in addition to a junior and 
senior high school (English); a par- 
allel French school (lycée); and an 
“intermediate section” including col- 
lege freshman and sophomore years 
(offered in both French and English). 
The multiplicity of languages is re- 
quired by the polyglot nature of the 
student body, as well as by the fact 
that students come from and go out 
to both French and English educa- 
tional systems. 

The school of arts and sciences of 
the American University is made up 
of junior and senior years and a third 
year leading to the M.A. degree. 
Instruction here is given in English, 
but graduates of the lycée have no 
language difficulty because through- 
out their lycée course they have been 
given constant training in English. 

This administrative setup makes 
easy the selection of superior stu- 
dents for advanced college work. 
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THE BEIRUT PLAN 


The average student who has passed 
through the “intermediate section” 
is qualified to receive a certificate 
comparable in the French system to 
the Baccalauréat deuxieme classe or in 
the English system to the ‘“‘matricula- 
tion certificate.” He receives his 
diploma and is not encouraged to go 
further with his college education. 
There is no point to his seeking the 
B.A. degree, for that degree is essen- 
tially meaningless in either the French 
or British systems of education. 
Should he be permitted to continue, 
moreover, he would diminish the 
individual attention which could be 
given to the superior student taking 
the honors course. 

Some students are still permitted to 
seek the B.A. degree via a general 
“pass course” for practical reasons: 
for example, if they are qualified to 
enter the professional schools but are 
not specialists of exceptional ability. 
However, it may be said that there is 
a marked de-emphasis on the B.A. 
degree. 

The brilliant student, by contrast, 
is encouraged to specialize in some 
definite field of study and to devote 
three years to “honors” work leading 
to the M.A. as well as the B.A. degree. 
The honors work, as President Dodge 
describes it, “is largely conducted in 
the form of seminar and tutorial con- 
ferences, reading in the library and 
assisting the professors with their 
research investigations. There are 
dificult comprehensive examinations, 
and the number of students eligible to 
go on to the final M.A. year is, at any 
one time, limited to thirty.” It is 
apparent that only the student of 
proved merit goes on for the final year. 
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HIS system has worked with 

great success, being restricted in 
its application only by a limitation of 
financial resources. Honors work, 
with its individualized and specialized 
concentration on a few students, 
is unavoidably expensive, requiring 
more teachers and equipment per 
student than does the time-honored 
lecture system. At Beirut it has been 
estimated that an annual budgetary 
increase of $22,000 would be necessary 
to carry out the plan to the full extent 
considered desirable. Because of the 
war it is unlikely that this money can 
be obtained in the near future or that 
the increase in staff required for the 
full development of the project can be 
secured. Even if men were available 
in America, they probably could not 
now be transported to Beirut. 

Be that as it may, the experience at 
Beirut suggests some interesting con- 
clusions with regard to the possibility 
of putting a similar system into effect 
in the colleges of the United States. 

The first consideration is that the 
certificate or degree to be given at the 
end of sophomore year must obtain 
general recognition in American edu- 
cation. At Beirut it dovetails per- 
fectly into both British and French 
systems. In the United States the 
most hopeful similar development is 
the apparently growing acceptance 
of the idea of “‘junior-college terminal 
education.” When the junior college 
“Associate in Arts” degree can be 
standardized and fully accredited by 
senior colleges, the problem of halting 
general college training at the end of 
sophomore year will be nearer solution. 

Close co-operation between junior 
and senior colleges will be essential. 
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There must be unity and continuity 
in the educational program of the 
exceptional student, and the senior 
colleges must be satisfied with the 
work which leads to the junior-college 
degree. In the case of privately en- 
dowed institutions, actual amalgama- 
tion of a senior and junior college 
under a single administration may 
be indicated. 

This apparently radical suggestion 
of amalgamation is supported by the 
hard fact that the program will 
require increased expense. Few pri- 
vately endowed colleges can afford 
either to lose the funds received from 
their Freshmen and Sophomores or to 
eliminate the tuition received from 
the majority of their Juniors and 
Seniors and still maintain the size of 
their present staffs. Yet this will be 
necessary in order to provide for the 
more exacting honors work, which is 
also more expensive from the stand- 
point of equipment requirements. 
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The addition of the resources of a 
solvent junior college would provide 
a partial solution to this most urgent 
problem. The reduction in administra- 
tive and plant expenditures through 
co-ordination should make available 
for optimum distribution the enlarged 
funds which would be necessitated by 
a simultaneous increase in educational 
inclusiveness and exclusiveness. 

It is obvious that these three sug- 
gestions are apt to evoke much 
vigorous disapproval on the part of 
many American educators. Without 
here attempting to enter into argu- 
ment, it need only be emphasized that 
they arise from the experience of one 
American university in which the 
plan of terminating general college 
education at the end of the sophomore 
year has successfully and avowedly 
been put into practice. If such a 
system is ever to be given serious con- 
sideration in the United States, the 
Beirut plan will merit some attention. 

[Vol. XIV, No. 3] 
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A Poll on Summer Study 


By NILS Y. WESSELL 


The Reactions of Faculty and of Students to Accelerated Summer Study at 
Tufts College 


HE summer of 1942 marked 

one of the largest full-scale 

experiments in the history of 
American education. As a result of 
the demands of war the great majority 
of American colleges and universities 
instituted a summer “semester” or 
session, enabling students to complete 
by September as much as an addi- 
tional half-year’s work. The proce- 
dures used and the schedules followed 
showed a great deal of variety, nec- 
essary in part because of differences 
due to local geography and local 
needs. In many cases traditional 
curriculum arrangements were entirely 
dispensed with and completely new 
educational techniques were adopted. 
Necessity produced changes which 
would not have occurred in a decade 
of peace. 

In the belief that the experiment 
forced upon the colleges might well 
reveal inadequacies and suggest im- 
provements in educational practice, a 
careful survey of the reactions and 
experiences of the faculty and student 
body was made at Tufts College by 
questionnaire. Replies were received 
from 33 of the faculty members 
(75 per cent) actively employed in 
summer teaching and from 160 regular 
Tufts students (55 per cent) who 





attended the summer session. These 
individuals, faculty as well as stu- 
dents, were drawn from the liberal- 
arts school which in the previous 
regular school year consisted of 80 
faculty members and 1,048 students. 

The summer session consisted of 
two six-week periods, and a “normal” 
student program was two courses with 
class meetings five days a week for 
periods 80 minutes in length. Lab- 
oratory courses involved two to four 
additional afternoons a week. In the 
regular school year the “‘normal”’ stu- 
dent program consists of five courses, 
most of which meet three times a 
week for 50-minute periods, except 
that science courses mean additional 
laboratory periods one or two after- 
noons a week. In six weeks of sum- 
mer school the work of a regular 
semester was supposed to have been 
covered in each subject. The typical 
teaching-load for the summer was 
two courses for one of the two six- 
week periods, though in certain cases 
the instructor taught one course 
each period. 

Summer school was a new experi- 
ence for almost all of the students and 
for over half of the faculty. Only 15 
of the 33 faculty members had taught 
during any previous summer and 94 
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per cent of the students had never 
taken summer work before. The 
summer session of 1942 was the first 
summer session in the history of 


Tufts College. 


HE most interesting trend re- 

vealed by the survey is that 
instructors in the sciences and social 
studies prefer as educational practice 
the short, intense course character- 
istic of the summer sessions, while 
instructors in the humanities prefer 
the longer regular semester. The stu- 
dents themselves are evenly divided 
on this issue, as many choose the short 
summer semester as the longer regular 
semester, regardless of subject. Of 
the II instructors in science, 9 ex- 
pressed a preference for the six-weeks 
periods in terms of “educational 
practice,” one chose the regular semes- 
ter, and one stated he had no pref- 
erence. Of the 6 instructors in social 
studies, 4 indicated a preference for 
the six-weeks periods, one for the reg- 
ular semester, and one had no pref- 
erence. On the other hand, Io of the 
16 faculty members in the humanities 
believed the regular semester was 
better educational practice, while 6 
chose the short course. 

The trend indicated by these replies 
suggests strongly that perhaps lab- 
oratory science is most effectively 
taught in short, intense courses with 
daily laboratory work and with class 
periods longer than those character- 
istic of the regular school year. 
A somewhat different wording of 
the question, emphasizing ‘‘amount 
learned” by the student, yielded re- 
sults similar to those.reported. Seven 
of the 11 science instructors felt the 
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students learned more in the short 
course, one felt the regular course to be 
superior, and three had no preference. 

While experimental work in the 
psychology of learning has _ indi- 
cated that spaced, whole learning is 
more effective than unspaced, part 
learning, the practical problem just 
posed finds no definite answer from 
laboratory study of the learning 
process. Retention over a long period 
of time rather than the efficiency of 
the original learning should be the 
criterion in comparing the short course 
with the regular course. On this point 
we have no evidence. 

Motivational factors undoubtedly 
entered in to complicate the picture. 
Most of the students taking science 
courses were following a pre-medical 
or pre-dental course and elected to 
attend summer school in order to 
meet medical- or dental-school ad- 
mission requirements before being 
drafted. Definite admission to pro- 
fessional school increased their chances 
of deferment. Students taking the 
humanities, on the other hand, came 
to summer school in order to com- 
plete as much education as possible 
before being drafted, with little or no 
chance of deferment. Yet there was 
no significant difference between the 
average marks obtained by these two 
groups of students, and no relation- 
ship was indicated between academic 
success and attitudes toward the rel- 
ative efficacy of the short and 
long semesters. The preference of 
the instructors in social studies for 
the short term also refutes the 
motivational hypothesis. 

In commenting on their choice of 
the long semester over the short, 
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POLL ON SUMMER STUDY 


six-weeks semester in terms of “‘edu- 
cational practice” and “learning,” 
instructors in the humanities reported 
that “growth” and “time” were fac- 
tors in insuring the adequate compre- 
hension of their subjects. The summer 
session, in their opinion, was too 
short and “‘concentrated”’ to permit 
of such “growth.”” The problem seems 
to reduce to how much “‘space’’ is 
optimal in learning a specific type of 
material, rather than the need for 
time in which the “memory trace” is 
consolidated or solidified. Learning 
is activity, and it may well be that 
laboratory sciences as_ traditionally 
taught involve more activity, or at 
least activity conducive to efficient 
learning, than the more formal hu- 
manities. It is certainly within the 
realm of probability that the differ- 
ence is due to teaching methods rather 
than subject-matter. A lecture course 
which involves a minimum of active 
participation by the student would 
undoubtedly require more time be- 
tween class meetings for supple- 
mentary activity on the part of the 
student than a laboratory course 
which by its very nature is primarily 
student activity. 

The important thing, it would 
appear, is not the theoretical dis- 
cussion of learning theory but a 
realization that a hundred practical 
problems are begging solution. There 
is sufficient evidence now that many 
of our traditional teaching techniques 
are inadequate. What we need is 
controlled study of the efficacy of new 
methods. Laboratory learning exper- 
iments have shed little light on the 
problems of the classroom. 

It is suggested that under the 
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present two-year pre-medical require- 
ment the student intending to enter 
medical school concern himself his 
first year with the humanities and 
social studies and follow the tradi- 
tional scheduling of classes, but that 
in his second year his program con- 
sist of 4 eight-weeks periods and that 
in each of these periods he take two 
science courses. Elementary biology 
and elementary chemistry might well 
be covered in the first period, ele- 
mentary physics and mathematics in 
the second, comparative anatomy and 
analytic chemistry in the third, and 
organic chemistry and an advanced 
biology course in the fourth. To some 
persons this would represent an over- 
dose of science even for the pre- 
medical student, and with this the 
author would agree, though the great 
majority of present-day pre-medical 
students do complete such a program. 
In normal times the sciences might 
well come in the third year, following 
two full years in the humanities and 
social studies. 


HE students and faculty were 

also questioned with regard to 
the desirability of continuing “‘accel- 
erated” study after the war. The 
question made it clear that such 
study, if offered, would be optional, 
that an “opportunity for accelerated 
study” might be offered. Two-thirds 
of the students voted in favor of such 
an offering, while only 40 per cent 
of the faculty expressed themselves in 
the affirmative. 

Whichever side we uphold on the 
question of postwar education and 
“accelerated” study, it is becoming 
increasingly clear that our college 
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students will in future years spend 
their summers or vacations in ways 
very different from those character- 
istic of recent years. The summer 
recess will regain a good bit of its orig- 
inal productive purpose, though the 
productiveness will be expressed in a 
much wider variety of ways. Training 
within industry, practical experience 
in business, military training, first- 
hand experience with international 
relations, and above all, apprentice- 
ship in leadership are definite and 
desirable possibilities. Whether the 
student’s goal or course of study is 
professional or cultural, and the two 
are by no means independent, whether 
he intends to become an engineer or 
a professor of Greek, no longer will his 
education be punctuated by long and 
unproductive summer months of rel- 
ative inactivity. The aim of breadth 
in education will begin to have some 
real meaning, for the summer months 
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will be an integral part of the college 
calendar and the experiences of the 
period will be an integral part of the 
college curriculum. The label given 
will be unimportant, the number of 
“seat-hours”’ of credit indeterminate, 
The adaptations forced upon us by 
the war may well lead to progress and 
improvement in educational practice 
that might not have come in a decade 
or more of peace. Our first and imme- 
diate duty is to answer whatever call 
is made of us, to effect promptly 
whatever changes the call may re- 
quire. Our good fortune is that these 
changes, in a sense forced upon us, 
may well reveal new classroom meth- 
ods, new teaching techniques, new 
administrative procedures, each ad- 
vanced beyond “best practice” as we 
know it now. Let us be awake to 
these possibilities and have the courage 
to change our old well-established 
habits when the evidence so dictates. 
[Vol. XIV, No. 3] 
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An Administrative Responsibility 


By L. S. WOODBURNE 


Suggested Procedure for the Selection of Staff Members 


HE appointment of each new 

man to a staff position in a 

college or university implies, 
by the very fact that the trustees have 
acted, a whole series of affirmative 
judgments. The appointment of men 
to permanent tenure is almost as 
serious as marriage. For the man and 
the institution are bound together, 
“for better or for worse, for richer 
or for poorer,” and almost until death 
parts them. If a mistake is made in 
this permanent appointment, we must 
live with the man for ten or twenty 
years. Colleges and universities expe- 
rience difficulty in keeping the most 
desirable staff members and even 
greater difficulty in losing the less 
desirable ones. It is for this reason 
that the seriousness of staff appoint- 
ments cannot be overestimated. As 
Charles Eliot of Harvard wrote to 
James B. Angell, “A university which 
gets a poor professor in spite of all 
the probationary stages which, under 
a good system, he passes through, 
must take the consequences of its own 
mistake and pay him as if he were a 
good one.” The sort of mistake to 
which Mr. Eliot referred will, if multi- 
plied, decrease and perhaps destroy 
the reputation of a university. The 
policy of appointments, and that of 
promotions, will advance or retard 


any institution in the land. It is for 
this reason that it may be said with 
confidence that staff appointments 
are the first responsibility of admin- 
istrative officials. 

The problem of the selection of 
new staff members arises when retire- 
ment, resignation, or death requires 
replacements, or when it is possible 
to expand the staff beyond its former 
size. When additions are made, one 
real danger is of taking young scholars 
whom we have trained ourselves. 
This process of inbreeding, with the 
inertia that often results from it, can 
easily be carried to extremes until it 
is thought improper to consider men 
at other institutions. Whether the 
staff is being expanded or replace- 
ments are being made in depleted 
academic ranks, the qualifications of 
various candidates must be compared 
and evaluated, and it is in the exam- 
ination of information bearing on 
these qualifications that the greatest 
care should be exercised. Is the 
source of information beyond re- 
proach? Do we really have a disin- 
terested opinion? So much of the 
information about teaching effective- 
ness and personal qualities has been 
traditionally secondhand that it seems 
quite difficult to approach this aspect 
directly. We must begin by assuming 
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that we are not justified in accepting 
merely second- or thirdhand informa- 
tion about a prospective candidate. 
It should be possible to frame a pro- 
cedure which would give us truly 
demonstrable evidence. 

Whatever procedure may be devised, 
the criteria for academic appointments 
should include teaching ability, re- 
search ability, desirable personal 
qualities, and administrative capacity. 
Whenever we make an appointment, 
we give affirmative judgments with 
respect to at least three of these four 
criteria. Judgments, however, may be 
erroneous. The appointee may not 
possess the necessary qualifications as 
a research worker or as a teacher, and 
yet the failure or inability to carry on 
research has never disbarred any 
staff member from evaluating the 
research of fellow members of the 
faculty. When we appoint a staff 
member, we do not agree to restrict 
his sphere of activities to those areas 
of work in which he is qualified. At 
the opposite academic pole, likewise, 
we cannot excuse ourselves for looking 
less carefully at the qualifications of 
younger staff men on the grounds 
that the appointment is merely as an 
instructor. Since that instructor may 
some day be a full professor or even 
chairman of his department, we are 
pushed back to the conclusion that 
the consideration of qualifications 
should be as careful for instructors as 
for professors, and that we should 
procure direct, firsthand information 
in each of the qualifications. That is 
the problem to which we must address 
ourselves. 

It is impossible to get objective 
evidence in respect to every one of 
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the qualifications. The personal qual- 
ities which will make the candidate a 
happy addition to the college com- 
munity or the temper of mind which 
gives promise of cumulative useful- 
ness is not susceptible to statistical 
analysis or to any other test which is 
demonstrable to others. We may 
obtain firsthand evidence but it still 
remains subjective. It would seem 
more appropriate to return to these 
areas of subjective judgment after an 
examination of those qualifications 
which may be scrutinized objectively. 

One of the most convenient bases 
of judgment in academic work is a 
man’s scholarly research. It is the 
evidence first presented for our in- 
spection and the one most frequently 
used as the ultimate basis of the final 
decision. In some instances, in fact, 
appointments have been based on 
that alone. Research ability is, of 
course, not sufficient recommendation 
alone for a position on a teaching 
faculty; and yet it must be consid- 
ered as indispensable for appointment 
in a university. The advantage of 
beginning with this criterion of selec- 
tion is that it provides a more 
demonstrable basis for initial selection 
or rejection. 

There is, however, one previous 
step in any general discussion of 
appointments and that is how to 
learn about the persons who may fill 
the position or vacancy. What 
sources of information are available? 
The writer has recently considered 
this problem in the most difficult 
experimental setting he could imagine. 
The problem was to discover ten or 
twelve of the best men in the country 
in a field with which the writer was 
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totally unfamiliar. A complication of 
the problem was the selection of a 
prospective chairman from this panel. 


O BE specific, it had become 

desirable to find a new chairman 
for one of the science departments. 
In order to include the largest pos- 
sible number of potential candidates, 
the entire list of the members and 
fellows of the professional society in 
that field was studied. At this stage it 
was possible to discover the age at 
which membership or fellowship was 
achieved. From this original list of 
members and fellows, all those were 
removed who had done little except 
act as consultants for industrial com- 
panies. The remaining names were 
carefully reviewed, and a comparison 
was made of the appropriate entries 
in American Men of Science and 
Who's Who in America. With the help 
of these brief sketches a further 
elimination was attempted on the 
basis of age and the fact that the 
tentative candidate represented sub- 
divisions of the field which should not 
be duplicated. It was considered 
unwise, in general, with retirement at 
seventy years of age, to consider any- 
one who would not have at least 
fifteen years to serve. In addition, it 
was believed undesirable to bring in 
anyone who would duplicate the work 
of strong men in subdivisions of the 
departmental field. It is unwise to 
appoint a chairman whose field of 
interest duplicates that of one of the 
strong full professors who is a long 
way from retirement. With the com- 
pletion of this phase of the survey, it 
was agreed that those not heretofore 
eliminated could be considered as 
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constituting the inclusive and valid 
panel from which to derive our ten 
candidates. 

The preliminary selection left a list 
of over one hundred names. American 
Men of Science and Who's Who in 
America were consulted again in order 
to make a comparative rating of the 
remaining candidates. During this 
comparison three subordinate lists 
were compiled to make up homo- 
geneous groups. The first list included 
men of the first rank, as indicated by 
the award of Guggenheim Fellow- 
ships, the election to an office in the 
society, membership on national com- 
mittees, and by the holding of a 
position elsewhere which would be 
equivalent to the prospective vacancy. 
The first list also was limited to 
persons over forty-five years of age. 
The second list comprised those per- 
sons, from forty to forty-five years of 
age, of real promise, as shown by the 
award of National Research Council 
Fellowships and an early election to 
fellowship in the professional society. 
It was assumed that these men 
would achieve the reputations already 
enjoyed by the scholars in class one. 
Class three was based on similar 
evidence of real promise and was 
composed of men _ approximately 
thirty-five years of age. 

It should be evident from the dis- 
cussion of persons included in classes 
two and three that the names might 
constitute a panel for filling vacancies 
in the junior staff. It should be 
stated, in this connection, that the 
sources of information about younger 
men are not at all the same as those 
for men with an established reputa- 
tion. In fact, for persons who have 
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only recently completed the work for 
their doctorate, the training center 
itself is often a necessary court of 
appeal. Other possible candidates 
might be found in the list of young 
scholars who have been awarded fel- 
lowships by the National Research 
Council and the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. These lists are themselves the 
result of careful selection and may be 
viewed as a legitimate group of pre- 
selected candidates. The problem of 
selecting younger staff men, with a 
realization of the different sources of 
information which might be used, is 
not particularly different from that of 
selecting senior professors. The older 
professor has evidences of research 
ability which it is impossible to expect 
from young instructors or assistant 
professors, but the promise of that 
ability should be there. The general 
procedure should then be applicable 
to all types of teaching appointments 
with suitable variations. 


T WOULD be desirable to give 
some examples of the sort of 
evidence which was used in this culling 
and classification. One man began 
his career as consultant for a large 
industrial company, then was _ suc- 
cessively instructor and assistant pro- 
fessor in an eastern college. Since 
his last university teaching position, 
he has been headmaster of a private 
school on the eastern seaboard. This 
record of experience was not consid- 
ered adequate to place him on the 
first list. His age removed him auto- 
matically from classes two and three. 
Another possible candidate had 
extensive experience on scientific ex- 
peditions, but had done no university 
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teaching in this country. Indeed, he 
had not come to this country untij 
1935. A person coming to this country 
at the age of forty-seven would not be 
able in a few short years to absorb the 
American system sufficiently to lead a 
department in a large university. He 
might be an effective professor, but 
not an effective chairman. A final 
reason for eliminating another indi- 
vidual was the. fact that he had 
moved from one small college or 
university to another of the same 
size. A really well-qualified person 
would not be relegated permanently 
to second-rank institutions. 

A separate sheet was prepared for 
each person in the first list, giving his 
field of interest, present location, and 
a biographical sketch. To this in- 
formation was added the person’s 
entire bibliography for the last five or 
six years. This combined biographical 
and bibliographical material was then 
reviewed with considerable minute- 
ness. Certain persons were eliminated 
because they had not written sub- 
stantial papers in that entire period; 
the bibliographies were filled with 
abstracts rather than full-length arti- 
cles; or too many of the articles dealt 
with popular aspects of the subject. 

As a result of this sifting there 
were left about sixteen men who 
were considered to be among the 
best in the country. Among these 
were several persons who would not 
likely be tempted because they now 
occupy positions such as an endowed 
professorship, the chairmanship of the 
department at an endowed institu- 
tion, or the deanship of a liberal-arts 
college. The remaining ten or twelve 
persons provide a panel of candidates 
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any one of whom would be eligible for 
the position on grounds of scholarly 
reputation and performance. This 
statement is made with certain reser- 
vations, inasmuch as direct evidence 
of scholarly ability is not furnished 
until sample articles have been read 
by a competent jury. It may seem 
that the portion of the comparative 
evaluation which is concerned with 
scholarship should make superfluous 
the reading of sample publications of 
each candidate. This may be so, but 
the substitution should not be made 
until repeated tests prove conclu- 
sively that the resultant judgments 
are identical. 

We have now derived, from a 
20-page list, ten or twelve men who 
may be considered eligible candidates. 
In order to discover whether time has 
been wasted in this process, the final 
panel of twelve names was shown to 
an expert in the field. Some of the 
candidates were eliminated because 
of his intimate acquaintance with 
their present positions or their per- 
sonal qualities. There were, however, 
five or six persons left in the panel 
after this additional deletion. It was 
acknowledged that all of them, with 
one possible exception, were very able 
men. When asked whether many 
first-ranking men were left out of the 
panel, he could name only two persons 
who could qualify with the original 
twelve. It would seem from this, 
that, purged of its crudities, the 
procedure can be made to yield the 
desired information. A_ desirable 
check on the validity of the panel 
would be whether the names would 
coincide with those suggested, from 
the country at large, by the members. 
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The systematic examination which 
has been outlined will answer, at best, 
only a portion of the questions that 
crowd into our minds when we con- 
sider new appointees. We are able to 
say without fear of contradiction, 
“This man is recognized as a sound 
scholar,” but we answer no other 
question by what has been described 
thus far. Some of the other questions 
may be answered by a confidential 
inquiry addressed to one or two mem- 
bers of the candidate’s present faculty 
concerning specific qualities of mind 
and character and general accept- 
ability. It will be possible by this 
inquiry to ascertain, at least in part, 
his previous administrative experience 
and ability. Except under most un- 
usual circumstances, it is doubtful 
whether any direct test can be made 
of a man’s administrative ability. 
Normally, then, we must rely upon 
the reports of former colleagues. This 
inquiry should not, however, absolve 
us from the responsibility for having a 
personal interview with each of the 
more promising candidates. Prior to 
the personal interview, however, it 
would be worth while to submit the 
remaining eight or ten names to 
several acknowledged leaders in the 
field who would not, under any cir- 
cumstances, be eligible for the post. 
In submitting the list of names to four 
or five leaders, it is not enough to 
ask for a general comparison, we 
must, if we wish a rating which we 
can analyze and evaluate ourselves, 
ask for a specific comparison as to 
scholarship, as to keenness of intellect 
and breadth of view, as to strength of 
character as a man, leadership, and 
other qualities that can be answered 
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without knowledge of a particular 
vacancy or retirement. 

The next step should be the per- 
sonal interview which was already 
mentioned. The dean and members 
of the executive committee should 
have an opportunity to interview the 
remaining candidates. It will be 
possible in these interviews to get 
some clew as to the candidate’s per- 
sonal qualities. The word c/ew is used 
advisedly, since in a short interview 
it is feasible to exclude only a few 
persons who have unpleasant manner- 
isms, physical defects, or some other 
clearly objectionable quality. It is 
impossible for us to discover what is 
behind a man’s eyes on such short 
acquaintance. 


HIS brings us to the last step in 

the procedure as it has been 
outlined thus far, for we are con- 
cerned also to know whether the 
particular candidate is an effective 
teacher of graduate and undergrad- 
uate courses. In times past we have 
been all too ready to accept a vague, 
general recommendation from a de- 
partment chairman or a dean. This 
recommendation may be derived from 
a complete lack of knowledge of 
instructional ability, the desire to get 
rid of the person in question, or an 
actual knowledge of instructional abil- 
ity based on supervision and method- 
ical inquiry. Until we know the basis 
upon which the judgment is made, 
the recommendation must remain 
suspect. If we refer again to our basic 
principle of direct, firsthand evidence, 
it seems quite impossible to provide 
any substitute for having a man teach 
on trial for one semester, a year, or 
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during the summer session. Differ. 
ences between institutions and student 
bodies may make specific recommen- 
dations useless. In addition, such 
a trial period would demonstrate 
whether the new man could and 
would co-operate with the depart- 
ment. Inasmuch as this trial period 
of teaching requires a considerable 
period of time, it is desirable to 
begin this systematic procedure for 
replacement years in advance of the 
actual retirement. 

It would seem from a review of the 
particular criteria for selection of 
staff members that we have suggested 
ways in which information, which is 
not now available, may be derived. 
This additional information will, in 
all probability, help us gain a more 
complete picture of any candidate’s 
qualifications, and yet we have ignored 
the factor which is as important as all 
of the foregoing criteria. In fact, it 
is the main trunk from which the 
validity of the other criteria stems. 
We have asked up to now what a 
man has done, but this is not enough. 
We must know as well what a man 
is. It is a question of being rather 
than of doing. It is an attempt to 
take the temper of a man’s mind in 
the future tense. This consideration 
is of prime importance to foundations 
in granting fellowships-in-aid. It is 
part of their task to assist young 
scholars or other persons of ability 
who will become the leaders of their 
respective fields of endeavor in the 
future. This projection of a candi- 
date’s performance into the future 1s 
impossible on the basis of verifiable 
fact. It is never a question of fact, 
but always one of judgment based 
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upon intangible personal qualities. 
The learned foundations maintain 
that this discovery of elements beyond 
the facts is in some way demonstrable 
to a committee of trustees. The 
foundation, then, is selecting men and 
not projects. It is investing in the 
future and not in the past or the 
present. If, however, this considera- 
tion is valid for a foundation which 
disburses several thousand dollars to 
one man, how much more so is it for a 
university which accepts a man for 
sometimes thirty years at a cost of one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
It must be clear that the considera- 
tion of what a man is as opposed to 
what he has done is of the greatest 
importance to a university, and yet 
this process requires talents which not 
all of us possess. Insofar as it is 
creative, its adequate performance is 
limited to creative, imaginative men. 
One may go farther; it is limited to 
men who have a clear conception of 
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the future responsibilities of the college 
or university. 

The selection of staff members on 
the basis of their prospective useful- 
ness is not as hopeless as may 
appear at first. The systematic ex- 
amination of qualifications which has 
been proposed already will provide a 
small group of men, any one of whom 
should be an eligible candidate. A 
record of excellent quality carries with 
it a very considerable assurance of 
future usefulness. One can often 
judge from the record of an individual 
whether he is likely to continue to be 
a credit to the institution or whether 
he can be expected to mark time once 
the desired rank has been reached. 
Staff members who have never made a 
significant contribution can scarcely 
be expected to enhance the future pres- 
tige of an institution. Imaginative 
judgment is of great assistance, but the 
most dependable sign of continued use- 
fulness is excellent past performance. 

[Vol. XIV, No. 3] 
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Students’ Judgments of Counseling 


By DONALD G. PATERSON ano KENNETH E. CLARK 


A Simple Method of Evaluating a Faculty Counseling. Program 


FACULTY counseling pro- 
gram might well include an 
attempt at evaluation. Ad- 
mittedly evaluation is exceedingly 
difficult. Nevertheless, a practical 
approach can be made by the use 
of a simple questionnaire directed 
to those most intimately concerned 
with the counseling program—those 
being counseled. 
By securing students’ reactions to 
a limited number of questions, it is 
possible to secure an over-all picture 
of the opinions regarding the effect- 
iveness of the counseling program. 
Tabulating the results for individual 
counselors will enable each counselor 
to see how his counselees respond and 
to compare his results with those 
of other counselors. Annually using 
the same questionnaire will indicate 
changes in students’ opinions of the 
counseling program as a whole, and 
of the work of individual counselors. 
This type of evaluating the faculty 
counseling program in the College of 
Science, Literature, and the Arts of 
the University of Minnesota has been 
used for three years. Data accumu- 
lated to date are sufficient to indicate 
the usefulness of this information. 
So far as the writers are aware, this 
type of evaluation has received little 
attention. 


The questionnaire is a one-page 
mimeographed sheet, entitled “‘Stu- 
dent Opinions Concerning Value of 
Faculty Counselors.”! The name of 
the student and the name of his 
faculty counselor are typed on the 
blank before it is mailed. The general 
directions are as follows: 


During the present academic year you 
were assigned to a faculty counselor. In 
order to check on the effectiveness of the 
work of members of our committee of 
faculty counselors we are asking you to 
answer the following questions. 


The student is then asked to fill out 
the blank and return it to the chair- 
man of the committee of faculty 
counselors in an enclosed self-addressed 
envelope. The main points covered 
by the questionnaire are: the number 
of conferences with the counselor, the 
kind of aid received, a_ positive 
or negative opinion as to whether 
acquaintance with a member of the 
faculty other than one’s classroom 
instructor was beneficial, and a rating 
of these conferences on a six-point 
scale. The student is asked also: 
“Tf you had a brother or sister 
coming to the University next year 
would you urge him or her to consult 
a faculty counselor?”’ 


1Copies of this questionnaire may be obtained 
from Mr. Paterson, University of Minnesota. 
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N OUR experience 50 per cent of 

these questionnaires were returned 
from the first mailing. A follow-up 
reminder produced another 25 per 
cent, bringing the total response to 
75 per cent. A second reminder 
produced a slightly smaller return. 
Thus, three mailings produced in 
1942 an 8I-per cent return in spite 
of the fact that a number of students 
had left the University during the 
spring and did not receive their 
campus mail. 

The evaluation for 1941-42 is more 
important than those of the two 
preceding years because of radical 
changes in the program. During 
the first two years the Committee 
was composed of a relatively small 
number of faculty persons (22 or 
less) and the services of the com- 
mittee were sought by students vol- 
untarily. In September, 1941, the 
number of counselors was increased 
to 80, and counseling services were pro- 
vided for every incoming Freshman. 

Because of the increased number 
of relatively untrained counselors and 
the compulsory nature of the pro- 
gram, it is imperative to determine 
whether or not wholesale counseling 
is sufficiently effective to warrant its 
continuation. Such a question is of 
real importance because of the time 
required from 80 faculty members to 
carry out their counseling duties in 
addition to their normal teaching 
loads. 

The results are shown in percent- 
ages in Table I. The number of 
returns received in 1939-40 was 122; 
in 1940-41 was 141; in 1941-42 was 
875. The median number of con- 
ferences per student was three in 
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1941-42, and was two for each of the 
preceding two years. The median 
number of conferences for each coun- 
selor for each student varied from 
one to five before September, 1941, 
and during 1941-42 ranged from one 
to six. The actual distribution of 
the number of conferences as reported 
by students shows a range from one 
to twenty-odd. 


TABLE I 


Arps RECEIVED From Facu.ty CounsELors 
EXPRESSED IN PERCENTAGES 


























Aids 1939-40] 1940-41|1941-42 
(1) _@) | @ | @_ 

Help in selecting courses....} 81 72 93 
Vocational advice...........| 36 45 28 
Suggestions about study 

Re ree er 30 43 30 
Pointing out my _ respon- 

ita vss bdenseree 9 a1 II 
Suggestions about part-time 

te Rare ep econ I 2 6 
Loans or other financial aids. 2 I 2 
Advice about student 

SIE ooh ao we. 40 00-0 oe 7 10 15 
Advice about making friends. 3 4 3 
Suggestions as to how to 

develop self-confidence... . 7 8 3 
Talks about personal problems} 12 13 7 
Discussion of emotional 

oa. 5 ssnpa ewe I 2 2 
Suggestions for making the 

University a more friendly 

Nets cos sercnnieseasoe II 15 21 
Reference to a personnel 

agency on campus....... 25 16 15 

Although minor variations in the 
percentages for specific items in the 


list of aids occur for each of the three 
years, nevertheless, the results for 
1941-42 generally compare favorably 
with the preceding two years. The 
significant increase in aids in select- 
ing courses, part-time work, student 
activities, and making the University 
a more friendly place which occurred 
in I941-42 are gratifying to note. 
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These increased in spite of a fourfold 
increase in the number of counselors. 
Only three items show important 
decreases: advice on vocational prob- 
lems, talks about personal problems, 
and discussion of emotional difficul- 
ties. It was this type of evidence 
that led the Personnel Council of the 
College to recommend a continuance 
of the expanded program for next year. 


TABLE II 


Stupents’ Ratincs ona S1x-Point SCALE OF 
THEIR INTERVIEWS WITH THEIR COUNSELORS 








1939-40] 1940-41] 1941-42 





(1) (2) (3) (4) 








Of great value.............. 15 24 18 
Quite helpful...............] 34 33 41 
Some assistance............ 43 30 30 
Of little value.............. 6 9 7 
Not helpful at all........... 2 3 3 
Answer not checked......... ° I I 














The responses to the question 
regarding the opportunity to become 
acquainted with a member of the 
faculty show no essential change for 
the three-year period. About 80 per 
cent of the students each year 
gave affirmative answers. The values 
placed by students on the helpfulness 
of their counselors’ conferences are 
summarized by the percentages given 
for the assigned ratings in Table II. 
Again slight variations are noted, but 
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in general a majority of the students 
expressed a belief that the conferences 
were ‘“‘quite helpful” or “of great 
value.” This favorable attitude is 
especially pronounced during the last 
two years. It is gratifying that only 
IO per cent reported that they found 
the conferences of little or no value. 

Additional evidence of the value 
attributed by the students to the 
counseling program is shown by their 
responses to the fifth item in the 
questionnaire. Over 90 per cent of 
the students for all three years said 
that they would urge a brother or 
sister to consult a faculty counselor. 

No great claims are advanced in 
behalf of the evaluation method nor 
in regard to the success of the faculty 
counseling program. The chief pur- 
pose has been to indicate the sim- 
plicity of the method and to let the 
reader judge in regard to the sig- 
nificance of the data as a means of 
giving information about the way a 
particular counseling program seems 
to be functioning. It may be helpful 
to know that another questionnaire 
directed to all of the counselors at the 
end of 1941-42 indicated that they 
found the work sufficiently worth 
while to more than justify their 
expenditure of time and effort in 
aiding Freshmen. [Vol. XIV, No. 3] 
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In-Service Training in 
Junior Colleges 


By THOMAS W. SIMONS 


Different Phases of This—The Dean’s—Problem 


‘| HE present-day junior-college 

administrator has grown indif- 
ferent to one of his most 
important responsibilities—the con- 
tinuous improvement of the classroom 


efficiency of his instructors. An 
analysis of the causes leading to the 


- neglect of this important function 


will lend perspective in re-evaluating 
the place of in-service training in the 
administration of the junior college. 
The underlying cause for the junior- 
college dean’s indifference lies in his 
own education. Ever since Mr. Koos 
brought out his first important study 
on the junior college, its administra- 
tors have been told and retold that 
their institution did more effective 
teaching than did colleges and uni- 
versities in the first two years of 
instruction. The staff members of 
the latter, by offering pointed self- 
criticisms of college teaching, helped 
tosubstantiate this claim. Mr. Eell’s 
book on The Junior College kept the 
tradition alive. From time to time 
studies on the success of students 
transferred from junior college to 
universities seemed to bear out the 
contention. In this way junior-college 
administrators take for granted that 
the junior college does better teaching 





than the colleges—at least in the 
lower division. This idea is a habit 
with us administrators. 

A little thought upon the subject 
may dispel our complacency. Twenty 
years ago—when Mr. Koos wrote, 
and even ten years ago as Mr. Eells 
was writing—the junior colleges prob- 
ably were doing more effective teach- 
ing. Experiments have been under 
way since then in many colleges and 
universities. They have been and 
are bending every effort to improve 
their teaching, especially i in the lower 
division. The universities, by a direct 
attack upon their problem, may have 
outmaneuvered the junior college 
from its favorable position of superior 
teaching. There is this possibility, 
despite all habits of thinking! 

But even if the universities have 
failed to regain their old prestige, is 
there much consolation for the junior- 
college staff to know it is doing 
merely better work than the uni- 
versities? The universities themselves 
are not too proud of their work. In 
a very wholesome manner they admit 
that they have been teaching weakly 
in the freshman and sophomore years. 
Then why should junior colleges be 
content with the claim that they are 
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doing better work? Let me parry 
that question with another: Is the 
junior-college teaching at present the 
best that it possibly can be? The 
answer to the latter question gives a 
true perspective to the status of teach- 
ing efficiency in the junior college. 

A second cause for the dean’s 
apathy toward an in-service training 
program for junior-college instructors 
is his belief in the preparation of his 
instructors. In the mind of the dean, 
a Master’s degree is the key to 
excellent teaching. It has become 
almost universal to require this degree 
as the minimum essential for teaching 
in the junior college. Consequently, 
so the argument would run, the 
junior college is providing excellent 
teaching. The 
course, that so long as the require- 
ment lasts, the quality of teaching 
will also remain constant. Is the 
dean justified in holding to his 
belief in the adequacy of the training 
of his instructors? 


HE answer must, at present, be 

in the negative. In all too many 
instances the training for college 
teaching is inadequate. Colleges and 
universities do not have well thought 
out programs for training college 
teachers. Even within the same uni- 
versity, different departments hold 
divergent views on what should go 
into a college teacher’s training. 
Teaching in the junior-college division 
is considered as the “trial and pre- 
promotion period of most staff mem- 
bers.”? A study of university cata- 
logues, furthermore, reveals how few 


1Hughes, J. M. “Junior-College Instruction,” 
Journat or Hicuer Epvucation, I (June, 1930), 
P- 323. 


implication is, of 
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courses deal with specific junior- 
college problems.?. A few universities 
are only now becoming interested in 
training instructors for junior col- 
leges. Indeed, the entire problem of 
the scientific training of college 
teachers is now being studied both 
intensively and extensively. All divi- 
sions of institutions of higher learning 
are being affected by the findings of 
these studies. One salient conclusion 
is almost universal: College-teacher 
preparation has been in the past 
both helter-skelter and without full 
understanding of the total problems 
involved. The idea that a Master’s 
degree is the hall-mark of excellence 
for junior-college teaching is as dead 
as the dodo bird. 

A third reason for the dean’s 
unconcern over an in-service training 
program is his belief that previous 
experience in either a high school 
or four-year college has been of 
particular benefit in the development 
of a junior-college instructor. True, 
such experience is better than none 
at all. But it does not have any 
peculiar or specific training value in 
making a teacher especially fitted 
for junior-college services. It is self- 
evident that the psychology of high- 
school teaching differs from that of 
the junior college. The presentation 
of vocational terminal curriculums 
to two-thirds of the junior-college 
students requires new organization 
and presentation of old as well as 
new subject-matter on a college level.’ 
Previous experience in either a high 


2Elkins, W. H. “Junior College Appli- 
cants,” Junior College Journal, X11 (October, 
1941), Pp. 105. : 

8Hollis, E. V. “Preparation of Teachers for 


Terminal Curricula,” Junior College Journal, X1 
(May, 1941), p. 557. 
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school or a standard college may 
increase the instructor’s general teach- 
ing ability; it by no means guarantees 
his special adaptability to the teach- 
ing situation in a junior college. This 
conclusion about teaching experience 
is significant for the administrator. 
For upon him falls the task of aiding 
the new instructor in his adjustment. 
He may even find it necessary to 
require his instructor to forsake teach- 
ing habits fitted for some other 
division of the educational system, yet 
no longer suited to the junior college. 


NOTHER important cause for 
A the administrator’s apparent 
indifference to an in-service training 
program for his junior-college faculty 
is his lack of confidence regarding his 
role in that program. He must 
decide which of two well-established 
policies should hold in the junior 
college. On the one hand, secondary 
schools have supervisory programs; 
on the other hand, colleges have not. 
Some junior-college deans do not 
wish to offend secondary-school ad- 
ministrators—particularly their own 
superintendents—by neglecting the 
use of the latters’ special methods. 
Other deans refuse to undertake a 
procedure that has been belittled by 
college faculties. Junior-college deans, 
as the newest administrators in the 
educational system, are riding the 
fence in an effort not to offend either 
the secondary schools or the colleges 
over the question of supervision. 

A false conception of a complete 
in-service training program makes the 
deans lack confidence in themselves. 
What is the full meaning of this 
in-service program? The answer for 
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most deans is found in their prejudices 
toward high-school supervision. It 
is difficult to explain in any other way 
the disjointed and devious practices 
that have come under the heading 
“supervision.” For example, stu- 
dents and alumni have filled out 
questionnaires and rating scales of 
instructors. Unworthy students, over- 
zealous parents, and “disinterested”’ 
pressure groups have made miscel- 
laneous complaints; and these not 
infrequently have been used as the 
basis for appraising teaching worth. 
Instructors have been rated according 
to the marks their students made in 
comparison with the marks of other 
students taking the same course or 
examination but taught by another 
instructor—presumably one with more 
experience. Some junior-college deans 
determine the effectiveness of the 
teaching ability of an instructor by 
his students’ later success in a stand- 
ard college. Other deans try to 
discover the classroom teaching effi- 
ciency of their instructors through 
the personal and informal confer- 
ences. Any or all of these practices 
are used primarily to rate an instructor 
for one purpose or another. Seldom 
are they used as parts of a program 
to improve the teaching effectiveness 
of the staff. Every one of these 
methods may be legitimate provided 
each one is a part of a program of 
in-service training. 

Such a program would include: 
first, the selection of criteria for 
evaluating faculty services—these 
should be agreed upon by the admin- 
istration and the members of the 
staff; second, a list of the several 
procedures for applying these criteria 
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to the performance of the duties and 
responsibilities of the faculty mem- 
bers; third, an administrative-staff 
organization for putting the pro- 
cedures into practice; and fourth, a 
comprehensive record with cumulative 
data that serves as the basis for 
judgments of teaching efficiency of 
each instructor. Emphasis must be 
placed upon the co-operative efforts 
of both the administrators and the 
faculty. Similar emphasis must also 
be directed toward making all parts 
of the program definitely clear to 
every member of the staff. It must 
be completely understood that any 
in-service training program is not 
singular nor simple; it is complex, 
involving the use of several different 
criteria and procedures. Not one 
but many procedures may function 
at the same time. The criteria may 
be increased or decreased according 
to the particular needs of a junior 
college. The more methods used in 
measuring teaching services, the more 
complete the understanding, and the 
more accurate the evaluation of the 
teaching efficiency of any instructor. 
Such a concept of “supervision” 
lately being called “in-service train- 
ing” is highly desirable for the junior 
college. If the dean had such a 
concept of an in-service training 
program, he could undertake with 
confidence the full and active respon- 
sibility of ever increasing teaching 
efficiency through the efforts of 
constantly developing instructors. 
Many deans neglect to carry out 
any supervisory program because they 
fear that by so doing they will arouse 
the animosity of their faculties. Sev- 
eral administrative tendencies evoke 
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the instructor’s skepticism toward the 
dean’s intentions. Of greatest impor- 
tance is the tendency described by a 
California dean: “‘The whole idea of 
supervision is one which the president 
has developed and pushed forward.” 
Administrators cannot “get away” 
with autocratic methods. Next, the 
faculty sees supervision as a frag- 
mentary, futile attempt to evaluate 
their work. Again, there is little 
organization, little preparation, and 
only formal attention paid to an 
in-service program. Faculty skep- 
ticism of the administration is encour- 
aged when poorly trained supervisors 
use indiscrete methods to arrive 
at hasty conclusions that place 
instructors in vague categories sup- 
posed to pertain to teaching efficiency. 
When administrators allow such prac- 
tices, there is little wonder that 
instructors think the former are 
unfamiliar with teaching problems. 


HE faculties of our junior col- 

leges will not resent a good 
program of in-service training. Super- 
vision in the secondary schools is not 
opposed by their teachers when it is 
properly conceived and _ executed. 
University professors accepted the 
challenge of their administrators and 
have been engaged in developing their 
own methods of self-improvement. 
And faculties of both individual uni- 
versities and junior colleges are ready 
to show sympathetic interest in a 
program of in-service training pro- 
vided they help determine what it is 
and how it should be executed. 
Programs of in-service training for 
junior-college instructors will have 
their confidence if they can co- 
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operate with the administration in 
executing the program. Deans may 
find it necessary to initiate the 
program. Not infrequently under 
these conditions opposition for a 
time will arise. But once the faculty 
understands that they will have an 
equal part in its operation, there is 
reasonable evidence that they will 
give their confidence to the dean who 
undertakes the program. 
Junior-college deans and their staffs 
need a new and more comprehensive 
conception of an in-service training 
program for the junior college. Deans 
must take a more realistic view of 
their instructors; or “‘miss the bus” 
in making good their claims about 
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excellence of teaching. Of the three 
essentials of any educational organiza- 
tion—students, something to teach, 
and teachers—each should receive its 
fair amount of attention. The neglect 
of any one will impair the teaching 
efficiency of the institution. There 
is sufficient evidence that an undue 
proportion of a dean’s energy is 
occupied with students and subject- 
matter; too little of his attention is 
being devoted to the efficiency of his 
instructors. If the junior-college dean 
will recognize his full responsibility to 
his faculty, they will accept his 
co-operation and leadership; but his 
co-operation and leadership must be 


active and not passive. 
[Vol. XIV, No. 2] 








Functionalism in General Education 


By EDWARD F. POTTHOFF 


A Further Statement of Its Fundamental Nature 


N AN earlier article we discussed 

briefly certain fundamental _pur- 

poses of general education.! The 
present paper was written in the 
attempt to answer objections and to 
correct misinterpretations pertaining 
to our statement of the functional 
point of view in general education. 
Our conception of functionalism was 
stated as follows: 


The thesis that general education 
should prepare for the needs of everyday 
life has a twofold implication. ... It 
means, first, that the content of the 
course must be focused upon the oppor- 
tunities, demands, and exigencies of daily 
living, and, second, that the method 
of instruction must be calculated to 
develop in the student those abilities— 
information, understanding, — skills of 
thinking, interests, attitudes, ideals, and 
purposes—which will prepare him for the 
situations and activities of life. 

Such a functional point of view implies 
at once a breaking away from the older 
subject-matter approach in teaching. To 
be sure, subject-matter still has a place, 
for knowledge and understanding of 
fundamental concepts and principles are 
indispensable to anyone who would cope 
with the many changes, intricacies, and 

Fundamental Purposes of General Education,” 
Journat or HIGHER devennes, XIII (February, 


1942), PP. 73-76, 116 
*See D. W. Gotshalk, “Subject-Matter and 


General Education,” JourNat or Hicuer Epvuca- 
tion, XIII (October, 1942), 379-82, 398. 


perplexities of modern life. Subject- 
matter in this interpretation becomes a 
means to anend. ... 

Subject-matter as a means implies 
also that it will be used by the instructor 
for purposes of developing in the student 
numerous types of abilities—skills of 
thinking, interests, attitudes—which are 
indispensable, along with information 
and knowledge, for living in the modern 
world.’ 

Thus our conception is not that 
subject-matter alone is the means of 
preparing for the needs of life, nor 
even that a knowledge of general 
principles is sufficient to meet these 
needs. Instead, we believe that if 
general education is to be functional, 
it must develop in the learner many 
different types of abilities, of which 
knowledge or understanding is one, 
but only one. Furthermore, while 
subject-matter, defined as it usually 
is to include facts and other specific 
materials as well as general principles, 
is an excellent means of promoting the 
development of these abilities, we 
regard it as only one means. 

In this connection we may cite 
another of our earlier statements: 

. The terms needs and functional... 
refer not only to needs which the student 
sees, but also to those which he should 
be made to see; they refer not only to life 


8Potthoff, op. cit., p. 74. 
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as it is actually lived, but also to life as 
it might better be lived; they refer not to 
some narrow and highly specialized seg- 
ment of life, but to life in its manifold 
aspects.‘ 


The significant human qualities im- 
plied in this statement are certainly 
not to be confused with the outcomes 
of any narrowly practical type of 
education which emphasizes only cash 
values and discards everything else. 

The objection may be raised that 
our earlier characterization of general 
education in functional terms con- 
fuses it with other kinds of education, 
since functionalism runs through all 
education whatsoever. We were not 
concerned except incidentally, how- 
ever, with the unique or distinguishing 
characteristics of general education; 
we were concerned with its funda- 
mental purposes, as our title indicated. 
But if functionalism is fundamental 
to all education, then certainly it is 
basic to general education also. 


OREOVER, if such a funda- 
mental characteristic is ignored 
at any time, it is to be expected that 
sooner or later there will be a reaction 
which will attempt to correct this 
condition. In the earlier so-called 
cultural or liberal-education courses, 
functional values were often seriously 
neglected in favor of subject-matter. 
This situation led to an emphasis upon 
the functional aspects of general 
education. Our discussion of func- 
tionalism was placed in this general 
setting, not in a setting involving 
distinctions among various types of 
education. 
Without going into the question of 


‘Loc. cit., p. 73s 
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the distinguishing characteristics of 
general education we may say that 
there is a growing tendency today to 
think in terms of integrating various 
types and levels of education. The 
desire to secure greater correlation 
among courses is only part of this 
larger effort; in our earlier article we 
emphasized the establishment for 
the student of the essential unity of 
all learning.’ 

Although many agencies other than 
general education aim at fitting the 
learner for daily life, numerous studies 
have revealed the serious lack of 
success with which American educa- 
tion, formal and informal, has pro- 
vided for many significant aspects of 
everyday living. We mentioned this 
fact and enumerated some of these 
studies in our earlier article. We 
refer to the matter again in order to 
emphasize the point that the needs 
which these studies reveal and which 
functionalism aims to meet are funda- 
mental; to assume that any adequate 
effort to meet them could be regarded 
as a wishy-washy pragmatism or 
would victimize subject-matter is to 
misinterpret them. 

Furthermore, it is important not 
to place much reliance upon trans- 
ference of training in the hope of 
meeting these needs. The large body 
of evidence now at hand indicates, 
first, that the bringing about of any 
large transfer of the learning provided 
in general-education courses may well 
be one of the most intricate of all 
teaching tasks, and second, that the 
use of a functional approach may be 
one of the few effective aids available 
for securing such a transfer. 


5Loc. cit., pp. 74-75. 
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T IS erroneous also to regard the 

functional point of view as a bit of 
theorizing which will not stand the 
test of application in practice; it is 
not merely a matter of theory. Many 
efforts have been made to apply this 
concept in practice, but we will refer 
only to the Co-operative Study in 
General Education. Since the fall of 
1939, the representatives of eighteen 
co-operating institutions of higher 
education, together with the central 
staff of the Study, have conducted 
basic investigations of many types; 
they have prepared and offered a wide 
variety of general-education courses; 
and they have designed numerous 
kinds of materials and instruments 
for use in such courses. Their basic 
theory, which was recently presented 
in the following statement, is therefore 
of interest: 

From the outset of the Study, the 
college representatives and the members 
of the central staff have recognized that, 
in living a good life, a person engages in 
certain activities to achieve goals; that 
the role of general education is to aid 
people to acquire the resources (informa- 
tion, attitudes or beliefs, interests, abilities 
and skills) that are helpful in living a 
good life. The Study accordingly has 
emphasized three fundamental proposi- 
tions. . . . Teachers have responsibility 
for having well-founded judgments as to 
what resources the student ouGHT to have 
both as an individual and as a member 
of society. .. . Teachers have respon- 
sibility for determining what resources 
the student in actuality does have. . 
Teachers have the responsibility for de- 
termining the needs of students through a 
comparison of the resources which stu- 
dents ought to have with those which 
they do have. From these comparisons 
teachers will gain insight as to needed 
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emphases and, frequently, as to desired 
changes in education practice. 

In line with this fundamental point of 
view the Study developed the several 
major projects . . . to determine the 
needs of students with which general 
education should be concerned and .. . 
to explore ways of meeting those needs. 
By mutual agreement the resources of the 
central staff as well as resources of the 
colleges were to be concentrated upon 
these two problems.® 


In other words, these many workers, 
after spending more than three years 
in dealing with almost every type of 
practical problem, still adhere to a 
point of view which, in essence, is the 
one presented in our earlier article. 

The objection may be raised that 
our statement, “the learner will not 
be fitted to the subject-matter, but 
the subject-matter to the learner,” 
implies a limited and one-sided rela- 
tionship. The point of our discussion 
was that we wished to avoid allowing 
the learner to shift for himself in 
making his adjustment to subject- 
matter (defined as previously indi- 
cated). Thus on the same page we 
stated that “the instructor will act 
not as a taskmaster who presents his 
erudition on a ‘take-it-or-leave-it’ 
basis.”” Our conception of the rela- 
tionship between learner and subject- 
matter is one-sided only in the sense 
that we would avoid this objectionable 
procedure. The sentence, just quoted 
in part, continued as follows: 


. but he [the instructor] will become 
an engineer of the learning process who 
knows the needs, abilities, interests, and 
previous experiences of his students, 

®Cooperative Study in General Education, 


American Council on Education. “Staff News 
Letter,” Vol. 4, No. 1 (October 14, 1942), p. I. 
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adapts his subject-matter to them, and 
uses it for the purpose of preparing his 
charges to live happier and better lives.’ 

This description implies first, a 
comprehensive consideration of the 
student, and, second, the widest pos- 
sible adjustment of the presentation 
of facts and principles in the effort 
to bring about, third, the develop- 
ment within the learner of the many 
different types of abilities which 
constitute a functional general edu- 
cation. Thus we conceive of the 
relationship as having three aspects 
rather than one. 

It should be especially noted that 
a knowledge or understanding of 
general principles cannot always be 
best inculcated by confining teaching 
procedures to a few types of learning 
experiences and of instructional ma- 
terials, and that any procedures 
which are used will be much more 
effective if employed in conjunction 
with the functional point of view. 
Moreover, if general education is to 
produce in the learner the many dif- 
ferent types of abilities which we have 
already mentioned, and if these are to 
function effectively in his everyday 
life, then a rich variety of learning 
experiences and of instructional ma- 
terials, many of which are not com- 
prehended under the usual definition 
of subject-matter, will have to be 
provided. We alluded to this fact in 
our earlier article: 

The student will engage not in a few 
narrow types of learning activities, such 
as listening to lectures and reading from 
textbooks, but he will participate in a 
vast variety of experiences in carrying on 
the learning process.® 


"Loc. cit., p. 75. 
8Loc. cit., p. 75. 





ISI 
INALLY, we may consider the 


objection that, in our conception, 
general education is not related to 
higher learning. When survey courses 
are introduced the question generally 
arises whether the student who wishes 
to specialize in a given field may 
substitute such.a course for the usual 
introductory course in the same field. 
The desire to make this substitution 
possible has frequently led to unde- 
sirable modifications in such courses, 
at times even with the result that 
merely another introductory course 
under the guise of a survey course 
was set up. It was in recognition of 
this danger, as well as of the possible 
values of a survey course to the 
prospective specialist, that we made 
the following statement in our earlier 
article: “To be sure, the survey 
course may well be taken by those 
expecting to specialize in the same 
area, but the articulation with the 
subsequent courses is to be made by 
modifying the latter rather than 
the former.’ 

We believe that a student who has 
a general education may be in a 
superior position for undertaking 
specialized study; furthermore, we 
believe that the functional brand of 
general education would make him 
especially superior in this respect. 
But in the last analysis, securing this 
propaedeutic value is not to be re- 
garded as a fundamental purpose of 
general education which, we reit- 
erate, was the subject of our earlier 
discussion. 

If this were a fundamental purpose 
of general education, then survey 
courses might soon become instru- 

*Loc. cit., pp. 76 and 116. 
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ments of specialization, and at best 
they would constitute poor mixtures 
of specialized and of generalized 
preparation. If survey courses are to 
fulfill their primary function of meet- 
ing the needs of the generalist, and if 
they are to avoid becoming mere tools 
for the purposes of the specialist, they 
should be focused upon appropriate 
and clearly defined goals, and stu- 
dents should attain these goals by the 
time they complete these courses. In 
our earlier article we expressed this 
thought by saying: “The survey 
course, then, represents certain goals 
which are terminal to it, and it is 
designed to complete the task of 
attaining these goals at the particular 
level at which it is offered.” This 
statement does not in any _ sense 
preclude or deny propaedeutic values. 

In conclusion, we should like to 
return to the theme that to a very 
considerable extent the general-educa- 
tion movement recently has been a 
reaction to the place formerly given 
to subject-matter in courses upon 
which the generalist had to depend 
for a liberal or cultural education. 

10f oc. cit., p. 116. 
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Such courses frequently ignored the 
relationships of subject-matter to the 
needs of daily living, assuming instead 
that any transfer of training which 
was desirable would occur automat. 
ically; they employed chiefly subject. 
matter, even to the exclusion of other 
types of learning experiences and of 
instructional materials; they were 
confined largely to a knowledge and 
understanding of facts and of general 
principles, to the neglect of other 
types of outcomes; and they often 
emphasized the needs of the prospec- 
tive specialist to the detriment of 
the generalist. 

In view of these elements in the 
recent emphasis upon general educa- 
tion, it seems important so to conceive 
it as to prevent a return to the con- 
ditions to which this movement has 
been a reaction. A general education 
conceived in functional terms is spe- 
cifically designed to avoid these 
conditions. At the same time, a 
correct conception of functionalism 
is not subject to the limitations which 
those who are especially concerned 
about subject-matter might at first 
attribute to it. [Vol. XIV, No. 3] 
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Colorado Colleges Co-operate 


As college and university staffs 
watch their enrollments and oppor- 
tunities for service to youth diminish 
during the war, they may find it pos- 
sible to render significant service to 
the adult population of their region, 
state, or locality. Colorado colleges 
are co-operating in a plan which may 
be interesting to other institutions. 
The Colorado “‘key centers of informa- 
tion and leadership training for the 
development of civilian morale’’—so 
designated by United States Com- 
missioner of Education John W. 
Studebaker—are Colorado State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts and the University of Colorado. 
They are co-operating in carrying on 
an active adult-education program. 
The objectives of the plan are to 
inform our citizens about the magni- 
tude of the task we face and the war 
activities which can be and are being 
engaged in by communities and indi- 
viduals, and to encourage and provide 
opportunities for discussion of such 
problems as, What is our stake in the 
war? What can be and is being done 
locally to assist with the war effort? 

Early in January, 1942, the Adult 
Education Council of Colorado called 
the attention of the Governor to the 
need for such adult education. Gov- 
ernor Carr called a delegate assembly 


"Reported by Clifford Houston, Director, Exten- 
sion Division; Dean, Summer Quarter, , University of 
Colorado; and Chairman of the State Public 
Information and Education Committee. 


to discuss this matter. About 250 
representative Coloradans attended 
this meeting which was held early in 
February. The delegates reported 
that the people of Colorado were 
confused about the war, but they felt 
certain that morale would be im- 
proved and that citizens would gladly 
promote the war effort if they could be 
given some suggestions concerning 
ways in which they could help. The 
Governor immediately appointed a 
committee to devise ways of meeting 
these needs, as a part of the State 
Defense Council. 

Committee meetings and confer- 
ences eventuated in the suggestion 
that “victory rallies’ be held in 25 
regional centers in the state. Plans for 
these were made and the Extension 
Service of Colorado State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts then 
sent out field staff members who 
worked closely with extension agents, 
county agricultural planning boards, 
and agricultural war boards for the 
purpose of interesting them in these 
victory rallies. The Extension Divi- 
sion of the University of Colorado sent 
Mrs. Ruth Means, a staff member 
from the Bureau of General Adult 
Education, to work with city defense 
councils and other urban groups. 

Before these rural and urban work- 
ers arrived in a community, the 
chairman of the state committee 
wrote to the chairman of the local 
defense council, asking him to invite 
educational leaders and other influ- 
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ential persons to meet the field staff 
of the colleges and to discuss with 
them the details of local planning. 
The presidents of state farm organ- 
izations and urban men’s and women’s 
clubs announced these victory rallies 
in their publications and asked local 
leaders to co-operate. 

All public-school administrators 
were informed about this program and 
discussed it at their state conference 
which dealt with ‘““The Schools, the 
War, and the Aftermath.” All public 
and private colleges—state, regional, 
and local—were informed about the 
plan and agreed to co-operate. 

Approximately one week after the 
field worker finished the preparatory 
planning and left the community, a 
staff of four men arrived to assist with 
the victory rally. This group included 
a rural sociologist, R. W. Roskelley, 
from Colorado State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechnic Arts; a specialist 
in discussion and community organ- 
ization, D. Mack Easton, from the 
University of Colorado; a social sci- 
entist, Earl Swisher, from the Uni- 
versity of Colorado; and a librarian, 
Mr. Luke from the state-wide WPA 
Library Service. These men served 
as consultants and speakers in each 
community. 

Each victory rally was held under 
the auspices of the regional and local 
defense councils. Local presiding of- 
ficers, speakers, and discussion leaders 
were utilized, in addition to the 
four specialists. 

The librarian—representing the 
state library association, the state- 
wide library service, and the key 
centers of information at Colorado 
State College and the University of 
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Colorado—encouraged the establish. 
ment of an information center and 
speakers’ bureau in each community 
in which a rally was held. Before each 
program closed the need for com- 
munity mobilization, if all of these 
activities were to be carried on, was 
emphasized. Some techniques of com- 
munity organization were mentioned, 
too, but no attempt was made to urge 
that a particular plan be adopted. 
Several communities have estab- 
lished presidents’ clubs or community 
councils since these rallies have been 
held. A few towns have already 
established war information centers, 
and several have opened a community 
war center in which office space is 
provided for all local war efforts. 


The Omaha Plan’ 


In the nineteen-thirties a number 
of progressive college plans were 
devised, of which one, the widely 
known Chicago Plan, was adopted, 
with modification by the University 
of Omaha. This plan operates on the 
assumption that the first two years of 
college should be used to survey the 
fields of knowledge, thus preparing 
the student to choose intelligently the 
major field in which his work will lie 
during the last two years. 

But such a survey, if effective, and 
if implemented by a precise method 
of instruction, should convey to the 
student that characteristic value of 
the liberal education which the arts 
college ought to offer, and should, 
therefore, accomplish in two years 
what the liberal-arts college used to 


*Reported by Wilfred Payne, Professor of 
Philosophy and Chairman of the Humanities in the 
University of Omaha. 
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accomplish in four years. Thus, a 
new plan should aim not merely to 
recover what has been lost of general 
education through the elective sys- 
tem, but to devise a more compact 
method of transmitting the recovered 
value. In a word, reform now pro- 
ceeds along two lines, curriculum 
revision and improvement of instruc- 
tional method. 

In the plan adopted at the Univer- 
sity of Omaha, curriculum revision is 
effected by requiring all students to 
take certain courses, and by recon- 
stituting those courses to ensure that 
they include the common essentials of 
a liberal education. Three of these 
courses are entirely new. These are 
the introductory courses in the natural 
sciences, the social sciences, and the 
humanities. Each of these is a 10- 
credit year course required of all 
students. The contract which the 
arts-college student must complete in 
the first two years is both simple and 
clear in its requirements. He must: 
master the three introductory courses; 
possess a reading knowledge of one 
foreign language and display a writing 
knowledge of the English language, 
both measured by objective examina- 
tion, and not contingent on the 
acquisition of credits (not even the 
Freshman English course is required 
of him); take two year-long soph- 
omore courses in two different fields 
of learning. He may choose any 
courses from an approved list. To 
graduate, the student must add to 
these attainments two others: he 
must secure the conventional 125 
credits, and he must complete a 
major in one of the departments of 
the University. 
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The improvements effected in in- 
structional method are as clear and 
as simple and _ self-justifying as 
the alterations in curricular content. 
These improvements can be illus- 
trated by describing the form they 
take in any one of the three required 
general courses, for the same five 
improvements appear in each of these 
courses, and the major gains derive 
from two of these improvements. Of 
these two, the first is the elimination 
of duplication in courses. It is obvi- 
ous, for example, that the discussion 
of the problem of poverty, in begin- 
ning sociology, is contingent on a 
presentation of the economic causes 
of poverty, which presentation has its 
proper place in beginning economics. 
The fusion of all of the elements of the 
social sciences in one general course 
renders the elimination of this dupli- 
cation simple, and implements the 
effort to transmit the common essen- 
tials of a four-year liberal education 
in two years. The second of the 
improvements is the adoption of 
the tutorial method. The recitation 
method has been abandoned, and the 
tutorial method has been substituted 
for it because the student is examined 
individually, on all of his reading, 
each week, instead of being examined 
occasionally on a part of his work. 
The cost is not great, and the gain in 
efficiency is most impressive. Three 
other improvements in the instruc- 
tional method are developed in the 
handling of the lectures, the student’s 
reading, and the discussion groups. 
These improvements are not very 
important, and can be dismissed with 
a simple example, namely, the fact 
that the textbook has been abandoned 
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in favor of wide reading centered in 
the library. 

No description of revisions in in- 
structional method, however, is any- 
thing more than an example of one 
of several effective methods of attain- 
ing the goal aimed at in a revision of 
the content of the curriculum, the 
restoration of the characteristic value 
of a liberal education. The empirical 
attempts of the colleges to offer any 
and every course asked for have been 
amusing, and not too disastrous, but 
these efforts have run their course, and 
it is now possible for college faculties 
to offer students a distinguished value 
which is in their custody. No doubt 
it is their duty to construct their 
curriculum frugally, and to calculate 
their instructional method for effi- 
ciency, but the value which they 
transmit remains what it was: a sense 
of power and freedom granted to 
those whose efforts flow freely into 
enterprises regarding whose worth 
they have few or no doubts. 


The Professorial Personality’ 


Mean people far removed from 
academic halls relish the old gag, 
“Even college professors are some- 
times human.” They little realize 
that a college faculty, by and large, is 
an exceptionally human group of 
humans. The professor’s very posi- 
tion, which throws him into constant 
relationship with colleagues and stu- 
dents, compels him to keep in con- 
tinuous play the qualities of his 
peculiar self; and it is just this man- 
ifestation of self which is human in 


3By P. F. Valentine, Dean, San Francisco State 
College. 
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any of us. If being human means in 
particular a revealment of assets and 
frailties that arise from the emotions, 
this social activation in the professor’s 
daily life gives him an exceptional 
advantage. There is a danger, in fact, 
that the professor may become all too 
human, for his job is one that is inti- 
mately associated with the ego. We 
are never so human as when the ego 
is fermenting. 

Proof that the professor is human 
leads to the question, What kind of a 
human is he? It leads to personality. 
And here we find that professors are 
as various as people in other occupa- 
tional groups. It seems reasonable, 
however, that some varieties should 
be more adapted to the peculiar 
demands of the professorial job than 
others. Psychology will sooner or 
later make some solid contributions 
to this subject. There will be a good 
battery of prognostic tests for would-be 
professors, and probably some analyt- 
ical tests for those too late to rescue. 
Before these humane results can be 
accomplished, however, alarge amount 
of psychological investigation will 
have to be done. 

As a small and tentative essay in 
such investigation, the following frag- 
ment of psychoanalysis is presented. 
It will be observed that this makes 
no pretense of analyzing the pro- 
fessorial personality in any inclusive 
manner, but only in respect to 
that sensitive troublemaker, the ego, 
and its quaint manifestations. The 
questions should be answered with 
shameless truth. 

1. Do you excuse a littered desk as a sign of 


your preoccupation with higher and more 
weighty matters? 
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9. Are you “just going to” read important 
new books? 

3. Can you often trace an element of jealousy 
in your expressed opinion of a colleague? 

4. Do you enjoy using your class as a sound- 
ing board for your opinions? 

5. Do you ever relieve an emotional upset by 
taking it out on your class? 

6. Do you discover a certain satisfaction in 
scoring failures? 

7.Is your reaction to an administrative 
ruling habitually an opposing one? 

8.Is your equanimity ever disturbed by 
questions from your class? 

g. Are you capable of being amused when 
your class gets the laugh on you? 

10.Do you feel disposed to flare up when 
given a suggestion on how to conduct 
your class? 

11. Do you secretly resent being addressed as 
“Mister” in place of “Doctor” or “Pro- 
fessor”? 

12. Do you manoeuver your lectures so as to 
introduce your travels, adventures, and 
the great people you have met? 

13. Do you resent it when instructors in other 
subject fields encroach upon yours? 

14.Do you complain that engrossment in 
details prevents you from doing the larger 
things you would like to do? 

15.Do you welcome seemingly legitimate 
excuses for not doing the reading or 
writing that you really ought to do? 

16. Do you feel personally affronted if a stu- 
dent speaks to his neighbor during your 
lecture? 

17.Do you habitually use sarcasm or terms 
of mean rebuke upon an inattentive class? 

18. In lecture or discussion with your class, do 
you enjoy taking an occasional sly dig at 
a colleague? 

19. Do you find it hard to praise a colleague 
for an accomplishment? 

20. Do you feel that teaching a freshman class 
is an inferior assignment? 

21.In conversation or in class do you fre- 
quently reminisce about the passing of 
your doctoral examinations? 

22. Do you ever plan a lecture so as to intro- 
duce a supposedly spontaneous wise crack? 

23. Do you exploit stereotype prejudices for 
the sake of approval or applause? 

24.Do you cherish any prejudices so dearly 





25. 
26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 


30. 
31. 


32. 


33: 
34: 
35: 
36. 


37: 


38. 


39: 
40. 


41. 


45. 
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that they outweigh the fairness of true 
scholarship? 

Do you experience a peculiar pleasure in 
the employment of startling sex references? 
Do you realize embarrassment when sex 
references are made in class? 

Do matters such as changes in the hour 
assignment of your teaching program 
affect you as being of great importance? 
Do you accept your academic degree as 
sufficient guaranty of status? 

Do you find satisfaction in occasional ref- 
erences to the degree you are working 
toward or the book you are going to write? 
Do you get angry when a student’s ques- 
tion intrudes upon your flow of language? 
Can you meet with equanimity an inter- 
ruption such as a messenger from the 
administrative office entering during your 
class hour? 

Do you feel annoyance generally when 
students come to your office with questions 
or problems? 

Do considerations of academic ranking 
ever determine your social relationships? 
Do you indulge in daydreams of success 
or triumph? 

When you realize an error of fact do you 
try to cover up rather than admit it? 

Do you ever fume over the question of 
position in academic procession? 

Do you confess to a feeling that the 
supreme essence of culture and education 
resides in your academic field? 

Do you enjoy a peculiar satisfaction 
in the popular academic contempt for 
“education”? 

Are you inclined to worry over what your 
students are thinking about you? 

Do you meet superiors in the easy manner 
of man-to-man? 

Is your throat constricted and hoarse 
after a lecture? 


. When you see students laughing in class 


without evident cause, do you suspect 
that they are laughing at you? 


.Do you hold to academic regalia with 


unabating seriousness? 


. Do you generally respond with intolerance 


to new theories of instruction? 

Are you disposed to put off routine desk- 
work and allow minor communications to 
accumulate unread? 
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46. Do you assume an attitude of hauteur or 
intellectual aloofness toward those who 
offend your sense of importance? 

47. Does the fact that a person holds superior 
ranking ever predispose you to unfavorable 
judgment of him or his opinions? 

48. Do you demand democracy from those 
above you but exercise autocracy over 
those below you? 

49. In your lectures do you induce occasions 
to exploit your own writings? 

50. Do you find that you have neglected to 
read your colleague’s book or article? 


No key is necessary for an inter- 
pretation of the answers to these 
questions. The professor who answers 
them is at once the subject and the 
practitioner of psychoanalysis. As 
subject he frankly reveals the pec- 
cadilloes of his ego; but at the same 
time he becomes recipient of his own 
confessions. The perfect professor 
would find himself absolved on every 
count of the fifty items. But does 
this pedagogic paragon exist? We 
doubt it. There is reassurance in the 
thought that, after all, no one was 
ever worth his salt without a generous 
fund of ego. Having ego is not the 
crime; the bad thing is the foolish 
betrayal of the ego in disparaging 
emotionalisms and socially discrediting 
eccentricities. 


In the Thirty-Seventh Annual Report 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching President 
Jessup discusses some of the far- 
reaching changes which war has 
brought to American universities and 
colleges: 

This tendency to change is manifested 
not only in matters of control but in fields 
of interest as well. It is now difficult to 
think of a field of human interest that is 
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not represented in the course of study of 
some reputable college. This in turn fur. 
nishes a basis for admitting all kinds of 
students who are kept under tutelage of 
the institution for a time long enough to 
satisfy the student or the college that one 
or the other is right or wrong, in other 
words that the course is or is not adapted 
to the student or the student to the 
course. The method affords almost the 
ultimate in flexibility; it enables the col- 
lege to make whatever adjustment is 
called for by time and circumstance, 
During the present war emergency this 
adaptability has facilitated the use of 
college staffs and equipment .by govern- 
ment and industry. “Priorities” have 
now made armed camps of the colleges. 
How the colleges will carry on and how 
they will look when this war is over are 
not “academic” questions. For this is one 
time when every element of the college is 
jolted out of complacency. College cal- 
endars have been scrapped. Courses have 
been deleted. Promotions are slow. Ap- 
pointments are deferred. How the puzzle 
will look when the parts are reassembled 
later no one can tell. 


Data obtained from 509 colleges and 
universities regarding enrollments in 
French, German, and Spanish for the 
fall semester are given in the Novem- 
ber issue of Crofts Modern Language 
News. Lists of the colleges show the 
figures for each language for the cur- 
rent semester and for the correspond- 
ing term last year. Although enroll- 
ments have dropped 11 per cent from 
the fall of 1941, the decrease corre- 
sponds with the drop in the total 
college enrollments in the country: 


Percentage 
1942 Decrease 
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A WAR course in Hindustanti has 
been introduced at Hunter College as 
part of its foreign-language depart- 
ment. To speed the mastery of the 
language a native will take part in 
classwork during drill exercises. 


A GRANT of $4,500 has been received 
by the Department of Bacteriology, 
Ohio State University, from the 
Rockefeller Foundation to finance a 
study of influenza. 


Tae rumor that the University of 
Kentucky will be closed to all except 
military students next year has been 
denied by President Donovan. The 
University will be run exactly as it is 
now. A contract will be made with 
the Government again next year, and 
there will be soldiers on the campus, 
many more than at present, but the 
University will be open to students 
just as it is now. 


Tut University of North Carolina is 
establishing the first premeterology 
school in Southeastern America. The 
course will last six months and will 
enroll 250 students, all of whom will 
be inducted in the Army as privates 
until they complete the course. They 
will then enter the Army Air Corps 
for advanced study. 


Microrium copies of the New York 
Times, Foreign Affairs, Fortune, the 
Atlantic Monthly, Harpers, and other 
publications are being sent to China 


for the use of the American Ambas- 
sador and the Office of War Informa- 
tion, and microfilm copies of such 
learned periodicals as the Journal of 
Modern History, Chemical Abstracts, 
Journal of Nutrition, Economic Review, 
Journat or HicHer Epvucation, and 
about thirty-five other technical pub- 
lications for specialists. By putting 
1,600 pages of reading matter on 100 
feet of film that weighs less than one 
pound it is now possible.to span the ten 
thousand miles between the Western 
publisher and the Chinese reader, and 
to bring all sorts of printed intelligence 
for China by plane. The microfilms are 
produced at the Library of Congress. 
Simplified reading projectors are being 
made locally for use in artificial light. 
Two reading libraries are open now 
in Chungking, and others will be 
opened in Chengtu, Kumming, and 
other centers in free China. 


A new course to help students read, 
spell, and study better is being given 
at Pennsylvania State College under 
the direction of Emmett A. Betts. 


Ay intensive program for training 
of college women for radio engineering 
work has been announced by Radio 
Corporation of America. The plan 
provides for the selection and training 
of 80 to 100 girls who have completed 
two years of college work. A 44- 
weeks training program has been set 
up at Purdue University that will 
qualify them for immediate assign- 
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ment in test and quality-control work 
when completed. The young women 
selected to participate will be paid a 
nominal salary as “employees-in- 
training.”” Room, board, and univer- 
sity expenses will be provided by 
the Company. 


Raprcat changes in Cornell’s aca- 
demic program have been foreseen 
for many months by President Day 
and other faculty members. Several 
immediate changes will directly bene- 
fit women students. Mr. Day has 
announced that Cornell will accept 
12§ engineering cadettes from the 
Curtiss-Wright Aircraft Corporation 
for a 12-month training program, 
beginning in February. A number 
of Cornell undergraduates are ex- 
pected to be members of the total 
group of eight hundred to be prepared 
for sub-professional engineering posi- 
tions with the company. A similar 
program is under consideration for 
the Pratt and Whitney Company, 
makers of aircraft engines. A second- 
term course to prepare women for 
employment by the United States 
Army Map Service has been an- 
nounced. Another program, in which 
women are expected to show interest, 
is a proposed Cornell Institute for 
Foreign Service. The institute would 
offer intensive language training 
courses in culture, economics, and 
institutions, and courses to develop 
special skills needed in the rehabilita- 
tion of foreign countries. 


Durie the past five years, accord- 
ing to a survey conducted by the 
registrar’s office of the College of the 
City of New York, the day-session 
enrollment in the School of Tech- 
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nology has jumped from 16 per cent 
of its total enrollment in 1937 to 37 
per cent today, while in the same 
period the registration in the College 
of Liberal Arts and Science has 
declined from 57 per cent to 32 per 
cent. The School of Business has 
had a slight increase from 27 per 
cent to 30 per cent, although there 
has been a drop from its peak of 3g 
per cent in February, 1940. The 
College’s total enrollment in the day 
sessions in September, 1937, was 
7,714, as compared with its total of 
7,558 this term. The peak registra- 
tion was 8,653 in February, 1940. 


Fue special courses in statistical 
methods are being given at Columbia 
University during the spring semester 
to meet the shortage of trained 
statisticians for war work in govern- 
ment agencies and industries. For the 
first time a course has been introduced 
into the undergraduate curriculum 
which trains students to present sta- 
tistical materials in pictorial form. 
The trainees are men classified 4F or 
1B in the draft, enrolled in Columbia 
College and the School of Business, as 
well as women students from Barnard. 
The only prerequisite for admission is 
willingness to take any reasonable job 
when the course is finished. Two 
classes in elementary statistical meth- 
ods are being conducted in the 
evening, in co-operation with the 
United States Office of Education, 
primarily for persons engaged in 
war work. 

Training in the use of the Inter- 
national Business Machine punch- 
card equipment is being given in a 
new course in University Extension 
since the Army uses this equipment 
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extensively and at present has not 
enough people trained in this special- 
ized field. The Army Specialist Corps 
has given commissions to men who 
could operate IBM machines. 


Tae Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
now belongs to the University of 
Chicago. The 175-year-old publication 
was presented to the school as an 
outright gift by Sears, Roebuck and 
Company. It includes the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, Britannica Book of 
the Year, Britannica Junior, and the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica World Atlas. 
The oldest and most famous contin- 
tinuing publication in the world, 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica was 
first issued in Edinburgh in 1768. 
Its distribution is world-wide, with 
subsidiary companies in England, 
Canada, and South Africa. These 
companies are included in the gift. 
President Hutchins and General 
Wood, chairman of the board of Sears, 
Roebuck announce that the books 
henceforth will bear the imprimatur 
of the university. “The encylopaedia 
is now being kept up to date by the 
editorial method of continuous annual 
revision which eliminates the neces- 
sity for periodical new editions,” 
President Hutchins states. Faculty 
committees of the university will pro- 
vide educational advice and consulta- 
tion to assist in securing scholarly 
and scientific authorities for this 
continuous revision. 


Ax Institute on Reconstruction of 
Central and Eastern Europe was 
held at Antioch College on Saturday 
and Sunday afternoons from January 
23 to February 28. It was under the 
joint auspices of the College and 
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the Antioch Review, with the co- 
operation of experts from the Central 
and Eastern European Planning 
Board. Topics for the successive 
week ends were as follows: Orienta- 
tion; Planning, Reconstruction and 
International Aspects; Economic Re- 
construction of Central and Eastern 
Europe; Postwar Relief, the Nation, 
and Cultural Reconstruction; and 
General after-the-War Problems. 

The Institute was given to Antioch 
students as a regular course with full 
academic credit. All sessions were 
open to the public. A registration fee 
of $2 entitled the registrant to re- 
ceive a 96—-page pamphlet contain- 
ing abstracts of the addresses and 
bibliographies. 


Iw appressinc 150 officials of indus- 
trial firms in Philadelphia and vicinity 
at a dinner at the Drexel Institute of 
Technology, President Rea solicited 
the co-operation of executives in 
announcing a plan whereby full-time 
employees in industry may pursue 
courses of study at Drexel on a part- 
time basis leading to college degrees 
in engineering or in commerce. By 
attending classes for 9 hours a week, 
48 weeks in the year, a full-time 
worker could complete all the under- 
graduate work required for a degree 
in a little more than seven years. 
Courses will be made available in 
all four branches of engineering— 
mechanical, electrical, chemical and 
civil—and in the School of Business 
Administration. 


A curricutum for the training of 
occupational therapists has been set 
up by Ohio State University. It 
provides for three years of study and 
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nine months of clinical training. It 
leads to a certificate in occupational 
therapy and to registration with the 
American Occupational Therapy As- 
sociation upon passing an examina- 
tion set by that Association. The 
program of studies includes one year 
of pre-professional and two years of 
professional work in a wide variety of 
fields, including biological sciences, 
psychology, sociology, clinical sub- 
jects, arts and crafts, music, dramat- 
‘ics, occupational information, tech- 
nical courses, and principles and 
practice of occupational therapy. The 
clinical training includes practical 
work in general, tuberculosis, chil- 
dren’s, orthopedic, and mental hos- 
pitals. It is expected that a curriculum 
leading to the Bachelor’s degree will 
be developed in the near future. 


F ouR young Chinese women asso- 
ciated with the refugee Ginling Col- 
lege recently made an expedition into 
the mountains of far western China 
for the ,purpose of destroying an 
ancient legend, and accidentally made 
geological discoveries that will be of 
inestimable value to China’s war 
effort. In the course of the expedition 
they climbed to within 2,000 feet of 
the top of an 18,000-foot peak, slept 
out in the open in zero weather, and 
subsisted through cold and fatigue on 
a diet of boiled dough and pork. The 
young women—three of them stu- 
dents and one an instructor—were 
asked by the Governor of Szechwan 
Province to go to the famous Snow 
Dragon Mountain to investigate the 
possible truth of an ancient legend 
that the mountain held fabulous quan- 
tities of rock crystal. Few people had 
ever climbed the mountain and the 
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only knowledge anyone had of it 
came from fanciful stories that had 
been handed down from generation to 
generation. Soon after leaving the 
valley the girls entered a world of ice 
and fog. They made ascents up path- 
less slopes so steep that they had to 
crawl on all fours, clinging to roots 
and branches. In some places they 
crossed chasms on narrow ridges 
where a misstep would have meant 
death. At night they slept in caves or 
against cliffs, keeping a fire going 
as protection against wild animals. 
About 2,000 feet from the top of 
Snow Dragon the great discovery was 
made—only a handful of rock crys- 
tals, but large quantities of chalco- 
pyrite crystals which pointed to 


valuable deposits of this copper ore. 


Another find, almost as important, 


was vast forests of a species of Betula 


wood used in airplane and glider 
construction. If the Chinese govern- 
ment decides to exploit the natural 
resources of the Snow Dragon Moun- 
tain, the women’s expedition may 
have uncovered an important new 
arsenal for fighting China. 


Tue unsolved problem of race 
prejudice in America is weakening 
our war effort and impairing our 
influence on world affairs, declare 
more than twenty leading journalists, 
scientists, scholars, and public officials, 
spokesmen for races and regions 
writing in a special number of Survey 
Graphic for November, 1942. In 
the keynote article, Alain Locke of 
Howard University, special editor 
of the number writes: 

Not since the Civil War has the 
Negro’s cause been of greater significance. 
. .. We can justly be proud of our 
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political expression of democracy but in 
the matter of social democracy we must 
chart a new course. We must meet the 
challenge on the South of the more 
liberal race policies of Latin America; on 
the East, the militant race equality 
creed and practice of Russia; while from 
every side there bears down upon both 
the questioning scepticism and the hope- 
ful expectations of the non-white world. 

Succeeding articles discuss Negro 
Americans in war production and the 
armed forces, their proposed march 
on Washington, color bias and Jim 
Crow discrimination, Negro leader- 
ship and attitudes, the present out- 
look of southerners—white and col- 
ored—on the race question. 

In the second section the writers 
look through the framework of the 
Atlantic Charter at colored peoples 
in the Caribbean, Mexico, Brazil, 
Africa, India, China, the Pacific, and 
among the Fighting French. 

Pearl Buck, Nobel Prize winner, in 
the concluding article warns: 

There is a solid part of our own 
American people who will not sacrifice, 
even for the sake of victory in this war, 
their prejudices against color. They had 
rather yield to Hitler than to give up 
their belief in the necessity for the white 
men to be supreme. We had better 
know this and speak it out clearly; for 
Hitler is already counting on the argu- 
ment that all white men ought to join 
together against Japan in order to 
maintain white supremacy in the world, 
and we have those who will betray us all 
when Hitler dares to come forward with 
his proposals, which would spare him 
defeat at our hands. . . . Whether we 
like it or not race has ceased to be a 
human division, and it is the realist’s 
duty to proclaim the truth. 

Other contributors include Adolf A. 
Berle, Jr., Sterling Brown, Edward 
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C. Carter, Jonathan Daniels, Edwin 
R. Embree, Lester Granger, Syud 
Hossain, Ezequiel Padilla, A. Philip 
Randolph, Walter White, Lin Yutang, 
Herbert Agar. 


A course of 30 weeks with 30 
women college graduates making up 
the class, is underway at the Cathloic 
University of America, in the special 
war program under the direction of 
Thomas J. MacKavanagh, chairman 
of the University’s war training com- 
mittee. The 30 women are preparing 
for the posts of junior engineers in 
governmental or war plants. The 
classes are held four nights each week. 
In all, 15 war training courses will be 
in progress at Catholic University, 
most of which are for 16—weeks 
duration with a few covering 20 
weeks of instruction. The new classes 
include instruction in elementary 
structures, applied mechanics and 
mathematics, properties of war metal, 
metallurgy and testing of iron and 
steel, fundamentals of electronics, 
industrial personnel administration, 
business management and adminis- 
tration, industrial’ cost accounting, 
intermediate machine design, and 
statistical methods. Women and men 
students are eligible for most of the 
classes, except persons who are now 
employed in the Navy Yard or 
equivalent industrial establishments. 


The Occupational Index, established 
in 1936 under a grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation and_ published 
quarterly at New York University, 
has announced that in the future it 
will review, annotate, index, and eval- 
uate all new publications on military 
occupations; including all books and 
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pamphlets which describe the attrac- 
tions and the disadvantages, the 
opportunities and requirements of all 
branches of the Army, Navy, Marines, 
Coast Guard, Air Corps, WAACS, 
WAVES, and WOWS, and the Service 
Projects for Conscientious Objectors. 
New subscribers will receive a recom- 
mended list of publications already 
available. The Occupational Index is 
published quarterly at New York 
University. 


Accorpinc to Oswald Blackwood, 
professor of physics at the University 
of Pittsburgh, the University of Wis- 
consin ranked second among the col- 
leges and universities granting the 
largest number of undergraduate de- 
grees since IgIg to persons now 
enrolled as physicists in American 
Men of Science. Only one college 
surpassed Wisconsin and that was 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy with 37 undergraduate degrees as 
against 21 degrees for Wisconsin. Cal- 
ifornia, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Harvard each granted 20 
degrees, while Cornell and Indiana 
universities each granted Ig degrees. 


A conrerence on Inter-American 
Education was held in Denver, Col- 
orado, on January 22 and 23, 1943. It 
was sponsored by the Co-ordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, Washington, 
D. C., and the School of Education, 
University of Denver, assisted by 
other colleges and universities of the 
Rocky Mountain region. The purpose 
of the conference was to encourage 
and to further inter-American studies, 
to help teachers and administrators 
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understand inter-American affairs, and 
to inform them about materials on the 
Americas and methods for presenting 
information to their pupils. 


A new division of special studies 
known as Foreign Area Studies has 
been established by Yale University. 
Its purpose is to train for overseas 
service either in the armed forces or 
with civilian agencies, and to prepare 
for postwar reconstruction. The di- 
vision is organized under a committee 
of which Arnold Wolfers is Chairman 
and A. Whitney Griswold, Director of 
Studies. Its staff consists of special- 
ists from many departments, including 
linguistics, oriental studies, Spanish, 
French, German, history, govern- 
ment, international relations, econom- 
ics, anthropology, sociology, art, public 
health, English, and law. 

Students in the division are given 
intensive instruction in languages and 
in the cultures of various regions. 
The languages include: Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, French, German, Russian, 
Malayan, Chinese, and Japanese. The 
regions covered are Latin America, 
England and the British Common- 
wealth, France, Germany, Soviet 
Union, Southwest Pacific, China, 
Japan, and Central Europe. Plans 
are under way to add the Burmese 
and Italian languages, and Italy and 
the Near East to the regions to be 
studied. The languages are taught by 
trained linguists assisted by native 
speakers. Still and motion pictures 
are utilized to illustrate the social and 
economic life of each region. A broad 
program of studies in public health 
and social rehabilitation is planned. 
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-Fditorial-Comments 








College, Secondary School, and 
Acceleration 


NE of the controversial issues 

in education today is that 

concerning proper ways of 
accelerating the formal education of 
young people as a means of meeting 
the war emergency. This is part of 
the larger problem having to do with 
the relations of the various types of 
educational institutions to each other 
and the standards of age, maturity, 
and attainment which should delimit 
the various stages—elementary, sec- 
ondary, collegiate, and professional— 
of formal education. A group of con- 
tributions in this issue deals with this 
problem. Mr. Miller presents the 
oficial attitude of the New York 
State Department of Education con- 
cerning various proper and improper 
ways of accelerating students, and 
particularly concerning the proposal 
of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion and the Chicago Plan. President 
Hutchins, of the University of Chi- 
cago, comments briefly on that part 
of Mr. Miller’s article which pertains 
to his institution. Mr. Jones, of the 
University of Buffalo, who has not 
read Mr. Miller’s article, criticizes 
the attitude of the State Department 
from the standpoint of a higher edu- 
cational institution directly affected 
by it. Mr. Penrose’s article on the 
Beirut Plan suggests the reorganiza- 
tion of education in this country 
along somewhat the same lines fol- 
lowed at Beirut. 
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We welcome the opportunity to 
present such an excellent group of 
contributions dealing with a problem 
which is acute and immediate, and 
which at the same time has important 
implications for long-range policy. We 
invite further contributions on the 
subject. 

Returns are now being received 
from a quick survey of practices con- 
cerning acceleration as now carried on 
in several hundred colleges and uni- 
versities. We shall report the results 
in an early issue. R. H. E. 


A Promising Development 
NE of the most encouraging 
current developments in higher 
education is the movement to 
set up curriculums which are centered 
on the languages and cultures of 
various regions of the world, such as 
the Near East, China, and Latin 
America. Among the institutions 
having such curriculums in operation, 
or in an advanced state of planning, 
are California, Chicago, Columbia, 
Louisiana State, Maryland, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, Princeton, Syracuse, 
Virginia, and Yale. Other institutions, 
such as Harvard and Ohio State, are 
planning the development of such 
programs. A brief description of the 
program at Yale appears in “The 
Reporter” section of this issue. 
There are many differences, nat- 
urally, among the programs proposed 
or in operation at different colleges 
and universities. They are given 
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various names, such as “Foreign 
Service Curriculums” at Louisiana 
State, and “Regional Administration 
and Reconstruction” at Michigan. 
Some are on the graduate level only, 
while others are for undergraduates. 
Some are administered through exist- 
ing machinery, such as the College of 
Letters and Science at California; 
others have been assigned to special 
schools, institutes, or divisions, such 
as the Division of Foreign Area 
Studies at Yale. But they have the 
common characteristic already men- 
tioned of focusing attention on the 
languages, ethos, and institutions of 
particular countries or regions. 

These curriculums are significant in 
at least two important respects. In 
the first place, as Dean Hildebrand, of 
the University of California, has 
recently pointed out,! they attempt 
to meet both immediate and long- 
range needs. There is an acute need 
for men trained as administrators of 
occupied territories to serve in the 
armed forces, and a somewhat less 
pressing need for men and women 
qualified for leadership in postwar 
rehabilitation. Then there is a broader 
and more permanent need for a type 
of general education which will de- 
velop global-mindedness in American 
college students, most of whom will 
live in this country. 

In the second place, these curric- 
ulums are significant in that, in some 
cases at least, they represent an 
attempt to break down the sharp 
dualism between liberal and profes- 
sional education, which has been the 
bane of so much of our theory and 
practice. One of the most important 


1E-ducational Forum, VII (January, 1943). 
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characteristics of a liberally educated 
person is that he can rise above the 
provincialism so characteristic of hu- 
man beings and view his own and 
other cultures with some degree of 
objectivity and in relation to each 
other. These curriculums should be 
effective in developing such persons, 
This will be especially important in 
the postwar world. 

At least some of those who are 
developing these curriculums recog- 
nize that any professional education 
should be liberalizing; that there are 
many roads to a liberal education, of 
which regional studies is one; that a 
good road not only affords many fine 
views of the landscape but also goes 
somewhere, instead of just wandering 
over the countryside; that the attempt 
to divorce liberal and professional edu- 
cation makes for pointless encyclo- 
pedism on the one hand and narrow 
technical training on the other; and 
hence that general and professional 
education should largely proceed to- 
gether so that each may strengthen 
and enrich the other. 

Since the development of these 
curriculums is so important, we hope 
in future issues to present contribu- 
tions from some of the leaders in the 
movement, in which various prob- 


lems and plans will be discussed. 
R. H. E. 


A Correction 

President Moreland, of Randolph- 
Macon College, has drawn the atten- 
tion of one of our authors to an error 
in statement which occurred in a 
recent issue of the Journat. We 
are quoting President Moreland’s 
letter in full—only holding back his 
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EDITORIAL 


enheartening expression of apprecia- 
tion of the JouRNAL. 


In the November issue of the JouRNAL 
or HicHer EpvucatTIon, in an article, 
“Reaching Literary Majority,” by John 
T. Flanagan, on page 409, the following 
statement is made: 


When Francis James Child was named 
professor of English language and literature 
in 1876 (at Harvard University), he was the 
first college teacher in the United States 
officially engaged to devote his time to the 
study of and instruction in the language . . . 


I wish to call your attention to the 
fact that this statement is in error. 
Thomas R. Price, a professor in Randolph- 
Macon College, founded the first depart- 
ment of English in our college in 1869. 
I enclose a copy of a statement appearing 
on pages 18 and Ig of the Randolph- 
Macon catalogue for the college year 
1869~70 [which is quoted in full]: 


ScHooL or ENGLISH 


The studies in this school are to be divided 
into four courses of one year each. 

In founding this new chair, an effort has 
been made to satisfy a want long felt and 
lamented by intelligent men throughout 
America. 

Young men, with a language in their 
mouths which has passed through almost 
fifteen centuries of well attested historic 
change, with a literature ready to their hands 
which has, in almost every department, 
models to show of peerless excellence, quit 
college, knowing much else indeed, but with- 
out skill in the use of their native tongue 
and with far less knowledge of their own rich 
‘heritage than of the treasures of foreign lands. 

The study of our English Tongue ought to 
become a part of every sound course of 
instruction. In practical value it of course 
surpasses; in scientific value, as a part and 
means of College discipline, it can be made to 
equal the study of any foreign tongue. 

It has, therefore, been resolved to put the 
study of English at Randolph Macon on an 
equal footing with the study of Latin and 
Greek. The same thoroughness of instruc- 
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tion will be aimed at—the same strictness of 
method will be enforced. The course of study 
in the Introductory and Junior Classes will be 
largely made up of English composition. It 
ought no longer to be seen that young men, at 
the end of their studies, are often unable to 
write a letter decently, or to express with 
grace the knowledge they have won. 

The intermediate and senior courses will 
be given to English literary history, the 
historical grammar of the English language, 
and to the Anglo-Saxon and Gothic languages, 
as the sources of the English. 

Distinctions in the school of English, as 
far as the end of the Junior Course, will be 
required of all graduates of the College. 
Graduation in the full school of English will 
be required of Masters of Arts and of Bachelor 
of Arts. 

COURSES OF STUDY AND TEXT-BOOKS 

Introductory Class.—Green’s Analysis of 
the English Language; Angas’ Handbook of the 
English Language; Readings from Classical 
Authors; English Compositions. 

Junior Class.——Angas’ Handbook of the 
English Language; Tauchnitz’ Five Centuries 
of the English Language; Rhetoric (Text-book 
not yet selected); Writing of Essays and 
Orations. 

Intermediate Class—Rash’s Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar; Klipstein’s Anglo-Saxon Analecta; 
Lectures on the History of English Literature. 
Senior Class.—Lectures on Gothic Grammar; 
Ulfilas’ Gothic Testament, edited by Stamm; 
Lectures on the Historical and Comparative 
Grammar of the English Language. 

This catalogue was published at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, by Fergusson and Rady, 
printers. 

The fact that the first department of 
English in any American college was 
founded in our institution has long been 
recognized, and its priority in the field 
of English teaching well established. 
Thomas R. Price became an English 
scholar with national reputation. Fol- 
lowing his period of service at Randolph- 
Macon College, he was elected to 
membership on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, at which institution 
he taught with distinction for many years. 
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Better for Teachers 
than for Undergraduates 


EssenTIALs OF LiBERAL Epvucation, dy 
D. Luther Evans. Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1942. viitIg99 pp. $1.50. 
The purpose of this book, according 

to the Foreword, is to interpret, especially 

for college students and also for other 

rsons, the nature of a liberal education. 

he author intends “to show the student 
why, how, and what he ought to study in 
college”” and to convince him that the 
liberal college “can provide the basic 
knowledge and the moral vision upon 
which the cultural and political future of 
our country must depend.” 

The small volume is organized into 
four broad characteristics of personal 
development and cultural growth: the 
art of self-discovery (ideals of liberal 
education), the art of self-discipline 
(techniques of liberal education), the art 
of self-development (curricula of liberal 
education), and the art of self-denial 
(obligations of liberal education). 

The exposition of the art of self- 
discovery is based upon the premise that 
the primary purpose of liberal education 
is the development of character. This 
outcome, the author believes, is an 
“orderly and compulsive pattern of 
living” blended of “dictates of reason” 
and “ mandates of morality.” This chap- 
ter examines the factors which determine 
the emergence of a free, intelligent, and 
scenes personality. The discussion 
is abstract, and probably would not be 
particularly intelligible to most under- 
graduates, for whom the book was 
chiefly written, certainly not to very 
many Freshmen and Sophomores starting 
their liberal studies. 

The section on the art of self-discipline 
deals with the techniques of learning and 
study. It treats such topics as the 
;mportance of maturity, marks, study 
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conditions, reading comprehension, and 
extra-curricular activities, and closes with 
a fine discussion of intellectual fellowship. 
It is necessary to record, however, that 
the treatment of most of the topics is 
sketchy, as it probably would have to be 
in such limited space, and that the chapter 
contains the unfortunate statement, in 
pointing out the value of marks, that 
it is me possible to disclose the com- 
petency of a teacher by comparing the 
marks he gives with those distributed by 
other instructors in comparable courses. 
The discussion of curriculums opens 
with an excellent proposal for the organi- 
zation of a liberal college based not upon 
any one of the current philosophies of 
higher education, but upon a combination 


of their best characteristics. The author 
points out that cultural —— 
cannot be achieved without intellectual 


maturity—“the wise student will be 
patient and persistent enough to let the 
college get through him” (page 87). 
This discussion makes a cogent argument 
against President Hutchins’ proposal to 
close the period of general or liberal edu- 
cation with the traditional sophomore 
year. 

The remainder of this chapter attempts 
to give an outline of the contents, 
methods, values, and interrelationships 
of the principal fields of knowledge in x 
liberal-arts curriculum. Nearly 80 pages 
are devoted to this material, which the 
reviewer found disappointing. On the 
whole, the author’s treatment does little 
to reveal to students the human values in 
liberal studies or to stimulate college 
teachers to build their courses around 
important human concerns. The longest 
discussion is devoted to the author’s own 
field, philosophy. Here again, the student- 
reader is not likely to conclude that the 
subject has much to do with living. In 
this section, philosophy is hardly pre- 
sented as a human enterprise. On the 
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whole, the chapter is not a very successful 
attempt to explain to students the 
relation of college subjects to the real 
world in which they live. 

Yet the final chapter on the art of self- 
denial is a plea for making learning a 
human enterprise. The author empha- 
sizes again the fact that knowledge or 
intellectual training alone is not sufficient 
to make a better world. Character must 
be added to knowledge. It is in this 
connection that the chapter wisely con- 
demns purely formal teaching: “The 
real guides of moral living are not 
academic studies of ethics, whose knowl- 
edge of ethical theory is based almost 
wholly upon library or clinical research, 
but the heroic souls who, in the midst of 
danger, disease, and death patiently 
and painfully toil for a better world.” 
The as closes with a reiteration of the 
importance of relating education to life, 
an undertaking which is easy to recom- 
mend and always difficult to accomplish. 
The difficulty of the task is indicated by 
the limitations of the central sections of 
this very book. 

Though the volume will probably not 
be very meaningful to most under- 
graduates until they have already acquired 
not a little liberal education, it should be 
stimulating and valuable to more mature 
persons who are seriously concerned with 
educational ideals and processes. There 
are many teachers in simi yen colleges 
who, actually none too sympathetic with 
the liberal ideal, could profit greatly from 
a thoughtful reading of the book. 

T. R. McConneEti 
University of Minnesota 


A Compendious Volume 


Anprew D. Wuite AnD THE MopeERNn 
University, by Walter P. Rodgers. 
Ithaca, New York: Cornell University 
Press, 1942. ix+259 pp. $2.50. 

The modern university in the United 
States grew up in the period following 
the Civil War, oun from 1860 to 
1890. In the remaking of the higher 
education this period abounds in master 
builders: Eliot of Harvard, Porter of 
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Yale, Barnard of Columbia, McCosh of 
Princeton, Angell of Michigan, Gilman 
of Hopkins, and White of Cornell. 

The educational philosophy which 
came to dominate the period had long 
since been introduced by Jefferson into 
the University of Virginia, and now 
Andrew D. White in sate Fi Cornell 
University was applying the same philos- 
ophy in a new age. “Both men believed 
in nation-wide, state-supported educa- 
tion, which would make possible a 
climate of opinion in which Democracy 
might flourish but would at the same 
time train the best minds for service to 
the state and to humanity” (page 14). 

In the building of Cornell University 
the names of White and Ezra Cornell are 
inseparably associated. ‘‘The purpose 
of this study is to present White’s 
educational philosophy and administra- 
tion, for the ideas and practices embodied 
in Cornell University had great effect 
in giving form and guidance to the 
revolution in education which shaped 
the institutions of higher learning as we 
know them today” (page 4). Cornell’s 
philosophy was not extended in detail but 
fundamentally it was the same. 

The author provides a cogent and 
potent background chapter, demon- 
strating the inadequacy and the unre- 
sponsiveness of the classic and sectarian 
colleges of the earlier period when faced 
with the demand of the questing, ebullient, 
social, and industrial movements after 
the war. The few efforts here and there 
to create institutions which would bring 
to the masses education for industry 
showed an unmistakable trend but had 
not reached conclusions. 

In these conditions, Congress in aid 
of the vocational education of all the 
people, passed the Morrill Act in 1862, 
and in this the author finds the main- 
spring of Cornell and ipso facto of the 
new universities coming into flower in that 
period. Yet we must observe a dis- 
tinction in origins: the land-grant college 
developed into the state university in 
New York, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and other states, while the Uni- 
versities of Michigan, Virginia, Indiana, 
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Iowa, and Colorado had no share in the 
Land Grant Act, nor did Harvard or Yale 
or Princeton or Johns Hopkins. Private 
endowment in many institutions was 
motivated by the most liberal educa- 
tional ideas, as it was, in fact, also at 
Cornell. The author’s thesis is that 
Cornell University was the prototype 
of the modern university, and that all are 
the products of the social and industrial 
ferment of this great age marked by the 
release of human thought and energy. 

And what are the striking evidences 
of this ferment? The conquest of the 
farther west, the transcontinental rail- 
roads, the marvel of the iron and steel 
industry, the widespread use of the 
corporate organizations of business and 
industry and the huge combinations 
thereof, the vast developments in the 
mining industry east and west, the rise 
of the city with its complex of social and 
political problems—all these were influ- 
ences culminating in the greatest educa- 
tional movement, on all levels, which the 
world has ever seen. 

In its higher ranges this was led by 
Cornell; Andrew D. White, in his educa- 
tional theories and their embodiment in a 
university program, is treated by the 
author as a pioneer builder. White did 
not invent all the features of the Cornell 
program: he took some from contemporary 
practice or from Virginia, and others were 
the results of his rugged educational 
thinking and fearless application. 

In a number of chapters the author 
describes his struggle to achieve non- 
sectarianism; to establish coeducation; to 
establish the equivalency of courses and a 
flexible elective system; to carry the 
university to the people through voca- 
tional training for industry, business, and 
agriculture; to give the widest develop- 
ment to the social sciences; to provide 
libraries and science laboratories on an 
unprecedented scale; to bring the study 
of modern languages and literatures to 
prominence; to harmonize with this 
educational program a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for physical education and ath- 
letics; to make university administration 
responsive to the public and the uni- 
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versity a public agency. And all these 
opportunities and activities were to be 
integrated into a university—were, in fact, 
to constitute the modern university as we 
know it today—the product of the social 
order and in turn becoming the most 
potent force shaping and developing that 
social order. Let us hope that some day 
we may be able to direct its potentialities 
solely in the interest of human welfare. 
In this compendious volume the author, 
with copious reference to contemporary 
books, newspapers, and correspondence, 
presents us with a moving picture of the 
men and the times which created the 
modern university, and impresses us 
anew that it is the genius of the American 
people to develop their material resources 
pean and, simultaneously, to 
uild great institutions for education and 
culture—each being both a cause and 
an effect. 
GeorceE W. RIcHTMIRE 
President Emeritus, Ohio State 
University 


From Peace To War, dy Ernest Hatch 
Wilkins. Oberlin, Ohio: Oberlin Print- 
ing Company, 1942. ix+189 pp. 
President Wilkins of Oberlin College 

has here published a pocket-size volume 

of fourteen talks to students, given at 
various dates from February, 1938, to 

October, 1942. All but three were deliv- 

ered before Pearl Harbor. They deal with 

a wide variety of subjects: from an 

ironical proposal to create 48 separate 

and independent nations out of the 

United States to an idyllic account of a 

walk through a woodland, from an expo- 

sition of the significance of the bill of 
rights to a biographical sketch of John 

Frederick Oberlin, from a series of new 

parables stemming from that of the Good 

Samaritan to a philosophical discussion 

of “Democracy Today and Tomorrow.” 

“But they all in some sense suggest values 

or ideals for which we are now fighting.” 

They also reveal the author as a thought- 

ful and stimulating interpreter of those 

values and ideals. 











